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Bumi -die to great Men dan: 
gerous and unprofitable—Libels, from. 4 


| Portrait of a wiſe Prince. 
> T# His MAJESTY, 


1 
HE clamour of the R but 


** ew iS 


more the complaints of the diſ- 


trefled, at the preſent exorbitant prices, . 


impoſed upon every ſort of proviſion, are 
ſuch honeſt, ſuch perſuaſive remonſtrances 
to rational policy, ſuch appeals to humani- 


ty, that a man muſt be negligent in the 


moral and political duties of life, not to 
5 B offer 


Malevolence of Mind only, 0 | 


— 
* 
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offer his ſentiments as an expedient for re- 
moving an evil, at once ſo alarming and 
ſo piteous. An evil, that unnerves our na- 
tional commerce; diſpirits the poor, from 
the apprehenſion of famine; expoſes many, 
of ſmall incomes, to difficulties they are 
unprepared to encounter; arms Typhaeus 
with plauſibility to aſſiſt his malignant de- 
ſigns of throwing the ſtate into confuſion, 
and expoſing our governors to the reſent- 
ments of a deluded, deſperate people. 
However inadequate to the vaſt deſign, 
exemplary merit muſt be allowed to thoſe 
who attempt an under-part in it. I view 
myſelf in that inferior capacity. Self-ap- 
probation, ariſing from the intention, is 
the only recompence I expect: Royal 
munificence, I leave to thoſe whoſe am pler f 
diſcoveries may accompliſh an end ſo de- 
voutly wiſhed; for however ſatisfy d I may 
be, from an opinion of my own import- 
ance, I am ever charmed with a man more 


excellent and worthier than myſelf. 


5 I ad- 


AGRICUL PURE, K. «; 
1 addreſs this compendium of ' the'evils, 
which the moſt valuable ſubjects f this 
kingdom groan under, to a prince, who 
apparently eſtimates his power, only, as 
it is the intermediate agent of 'gratifying 
his inclination to do good, and of render- 
ing his government ſubſervient to.the oy 
pineſs of his.people. 

Here the malevolent will take the 8 
and upbraid me for this tribute of my zeal. 
If avarice had any ſhare-.in the inſcrip- 
tion, I ſhould not have been ſo daring. 
The man who has no other ſupport, than 
an intellectual property, writes truth at 
the hazard of famiſhing. It is too fatally 
known that we live not in the Auguſta 
age, when the ſeeds of genius were cul- 
tivated, and called forth by the foſtering 
hand of a Mæcenas, whoſe high appqint- 

ment af perpetual Prefect ſtrengthened 
his inclination to countenance men of 
learning and abilities. I mean that Mz- 


cenas who liberally adviſed Auguſtus to 
B 2 con- 
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confer the ſame privileges upon the con- 
quered Britons as the citizens of Rome 
enjoyed, and to rank thoſe brave people | 
with the Socii of the Roman empire. 
Neither do we live in thoſe delectable times 


when ladies choſe rather to kiſs the lips of 


a ſuperannuated unlaced ſcholar, than liſten 


to flattery from the mouth of embroidered, 
ſmooth-faced i ignorance. Margaret, queen 


| to Charles the ſeventh, of France, was a 
lover of the belles lettres, and manifeſted 
the warmeſt, yet immaculate, affection for 
men of genius and learning; paſſing one 


day through the faloon of the palace, ſhe 
obſerved Allen Chartier, the king's ſecre- 


| tary, aſleep in A chair; old and unfavoured 
in his perſon, but the moſt learned and 
eloquent man of his time. The princeſs 


approached and kiſſed him! This unpre- 


| 1 cedented action gave an alarm to thoſe 


who attended her, but ſhe explained away 
| their aſtoniſhment, by tellin g them, it 


Was not the man whom ſhe had ſaluted, 
4 but 
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but the mouth from whence flowed ſo 
many oracles. Thoſe were the ſeaſons 

propitious to men of genius, when the 
partiality of nature was approved, by 
countenancing her favourites; but now, 
when the jargon of political recrimination 
is read with more avidity, than the lan- 
guage of elegance, an author muſt be 
ſatisfied with leſs honourable expectations; 
he can depend only upon thoſe who dar 
nize ſcurrility, and abuſe. This neglect 
of literary merit, has given an ungenerous 
turn to the mind, and produced ſo many 
readers and writers of, libels. . _ 0131 
| Kings are the ſervants of God; they 
are inveſted with dominion, from a predi- 
lection in the Almighty to mankind, the 
favourites of his creation: His attributes 
are inſtructions to thoſe imperial governors; . 
and ſo far as they obſerve and imitate thoſe, 
divine precepts, they fulfil their high com- 
miſſion, and maintain the dignity of their 
office. | On the contrary, when they de- 
B 3 past 
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part from moral excellency, and become 
neglectful of their duty, in that inſtant 
they forget their rank, and forfeit the con- 
dition of their appointment. 
Nunthi, the Tartar, founder of the 
family who now fit upon the throne of - 
Chiha, when death was about to revoke 
his commiſſion, called together his children; ; 
and after convincing them that the end of 
his greatneſs was approaching, he enquired 
who among them had fortitude enough to 
undertake the burthen of a new-conquered 
empire ii His eldeſt ſon, with 4 dffdenee 
ſeldom underſtõod by princes, declined 
the ſugdeſlion, : declaring himſelf too weak 
to: ſuſtain ſo weighty a charge! Kamhi, the 
younger ſon, as if by divine inſpiration, 
proftrating himſelf before - his expiring 
father, and with a  eotiffditcy never heard 
of in a child only nine years of age, told 
the emperor;- de felt Rimſelf ſtrong g enough 
to undertake the adtniniftrition of an em- 


OF which the coutage and virtue of Xunchi 
. had 
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had reſtored to, and was about to leave im 
peace and tranquility; that the conduct of 
his anceſtors ſhould be an invariable in- 
ſtruction to him: that while be ** fuch 


* 


he ſhould govern the nation to the ſatis- 
faction of his people! | 
| What parent could withſtand ſuch in- 
tuition? He appointed Kamhi to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, under the regency of four of the 
wiſeſt, and moſt virtuous men in his con- 
fidence. Kamlii's mind was diſeiplined to 
the arduous faſk of governing his own 
paſſions,” as the fieſt ſtep to his Knowledge 
of mankind; ; it is therefore nb wohdker = 
that by controlling them, he knew How 46 | 


manage the tempers of his ſubjects. Hu- 
man paſſions ariſe from the fame incentives, 


and only differ in the degrees of operation 
from ſome conſtitutional frailty, ſo that 
the action of every mind, if properly con- 
bed and inne is a convex itrot, 


\ 
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in which. you may. behold. the epitome i 
all mankind. 

Kamhi demanſtuted very 7" in life | 
great. ſtrength of body and of mind ; he | 
retained both ; and how ? | | 

| 5 He avoided the allurements of women 6; 
and though, from a national miſtake, he 
was allowed the indulgence of many wives,' 
he was ſcarce ever ſeen, with ſlothful dal- 
lianoe, loitering away his time in kn. 
qus effeminacy, _ 
f i Wine he uſed with 8 partan roy 
it. and was of opinion that every drunkard 
ſhould be exhibited i in the ſame manner as 
1 the Lacedemonians expoſed their ſlaves, for 
| at example, to, deter others from ſo ſhame: ' 
| | ful and unnatural a practice, 
| 
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| He was an early riſer, and by imbibing 
the fragrance. of the morning air, he br 
f ferved the bloom of health, which vers ' 
| millioned his cheeks with a natural beauty, ' 
| far excelling t the falſe colour of the moſt 
! artful at and | pernicious impoſitions, Exerciſe 
11 | and 
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and temperance are the beſt:  face-painters ; 
they only want encouragement to be uni- 
verſally known and admired. - 

Princes are luminaries, and, like the ſun, 
muſt be gazed on at a diſtance, and thro' 
ſome medium: Kamhi had not altogether 
ſhut his mind againſt this ſplendid idea; 
he preſerved ſome ſhew of eaſtern magni- 
ficence, but it ſeemed rather i in compliance 
to the general inclination. of his people, 
than to gratify the inſolence of ſelf-ad- — 
miration. 
3 jeſuits (a proferibed N in our | 

| days) had the credit of enriching the mind 
of this young prince; it was owing to 
the induſtry, care, and abilities, of three 
ingenious and patient men of their college, 
chat Kamhi was qualified to examine the 
Chineſe; upon their own books, the Tar- 
tars in military exerciſes, and the European : 
in . . 
He inured his countrymen to ewes 


| ſhooting, incamping, and other warlike '_ 


10 


r r os 
exerciſes, © to ſecure to them their natural 
powers, Ant ptevent their becomin g ef- 
feminate, like the Chinefe, rr idle- 
neſs ard mactivity | 

He Was intrepid, wiſe, and fortunate: 
H efubd tied the moſt formidable conſpi piracy, 
before the traitors had cauſed ; any commo- 


tion in the ei empire. 
No mit miniſter, however powerful, from 


intereſt | or fortune, eſcaped his reſentment, 


4, 


3 juſtly "accuſed, | 


Calumny was never ſuffered to approach 
nearer chan His ear , and the ſlanderer was 


never Hecvinpente for his diſobedient re- 
proaches. | x | 

He Promote a indiiftry, by eficouraging 
the induſtrious : He often reniitted the 
taxes to the prov Rees,” in time of dearth : 
Me afthibartd tnotiey to age and imbectti- 
ty: He gabe labour to the ecefſitous huf- 


. 
Fe Was a friend to e commerce, and en- 


| Fenvolieed By beute from his on reve- 


nues 
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nues to give a ſpitit to true: The Ruſſian 
merchants inn beer his mü⸗ 
füfc ent... ed] : 

| He was ſtrict ind liberal to the foldiers; ; 
he kept them conſtantly employed, and 
paid their debts, when the ſcarcity of the 
times exorbitated an expence above their 


ITY TC! 


ordinary allowance. 2 

He maintained his paternal charakter, 
by his elevated virtue ; by the dignity a and 
civility of his government he preſerved a 
reſpett, and ſubordination, to the autho- 


b 


rity of magiſtrates 5 encouraged a return 


the reciprocal duty from the : ſubject: to 8 


emperor. | 
Such was the repreſentative. of God i in 


#4 Af a> 1 23419; TIA 4 


China His fidelity as a ſervant, was ma; 
nifeſted i in the wiſdom of his, adminitlra; 5 
tion; he Was grateful t to bis "ſovereign ; ; af 
fectionate to His ſubjects ; ; beneyolent ta 

all mankind, His moral, and pla 
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virtues were amply. rewarded; he enjoyed 


long life, and his people happineſs. _ 
This is the faithful outline, from an . 
highly finiſhed original, and worthy | to be 


ſtudied by thoſe royal artiſts Who wiſh to 


excel in the vaſt deſign and execution of 
government. 4 could here forego the 


uſual jealouſy of ootemporary writers, and 
aſſimilate many of thoſe virtues in your 
majeſty; but to avoid. commentitious flan- 
der, I will be influenced by Peſcennius 
Ny ger, who forbad a panegyriſt of his 

day, to write any thing in his praiſe, 
and adviſed him, if he valued | the ſafety 


of his : perſon, or character, to exert his 
talents in reciting the actions of the dead, 


who could neither injure him by their re- 


108 5 
118990 N 


ſentments, nor recompenſe him thro' vanity, 
Thys the zeal of an honeſt affection is re- 
firained, and the moſt grateful en ploy- 


ment configned to poſterity, who havin; g 


5 intereſt, but i in truth, will do Juſtice 
to_your ” Majeſty 8 character, and future 
patriots, 


88 
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patriots, finding no gratification, no pur- 
poſe anſwered in beſmearing the portrait, 
will approve your virtues, by men 

3 Fm 
Here is another political miſtake ; for 
panegyric not being the favourite of | the 
preſent day, the encomiaſt is expoſed to 
the- rudeſt interpretation; he no ſooner 
offers a tribute'of praiſe to his ſorercign, 
but he is ſlandered as a political general, 
uſing the meaneſt artifices to betray the 
royal garriſon into a capitulation - favour- 
able to his own particular intereſt : F ac- 
quit myſelf of this imputation, when 1 
aſſure theſe commentators, whoſe prom pti- 
tude I am aware of, that I ſet too high a 
value upon my integrity, and too mean a 
price upon my abilities, to proſtitute the 
one, or expect reward for the other; yet 
at the ſame time confeſs, if the meaner 
paſſions ſhould actuate my mind to a defign 
of making advantageous terms with the | 
crown, 
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crown, I ſo far diſapprove the uſual mode, 
adopted by our preſent patriotic engincers, 
that I would ſooner. attempt it by negocia- 
tion, than by ſtorm. As this prolepſis is 
co-incident with the times, there needs 
: no apology for obtruding it. 5 
This firſt letter may be conſidered a as the : 
proem, or prefatory addreſs to your Ma- 
jeſty ; in which the motive to this under- 
taking dawns upon the mind, and faintly 
promiſes to illuminate the ſubject, with 
intellectual proſpects, hitherto unobſerved 
in the walks of - agriculture : Confident 
that Agriculture, the great object of my 
preſent concern, mult have ſuffered various 
changes from the earlieſt times of moral 
impulſion, through the different ages of 
heroiſm and refinement, to the preſent 
day of political abſonance, I ſtrolled heed- 
leſsly through the annals of mankind, 
and caught the different appearances which 


Agriculture put on, at thoſe favourable or 
un- 
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unfavourable ſeaſons of flattery or neglect, 
which in the courſe of theſe letters I ſhall 


— 


endeavour to deſcribe. Lam, 
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LETTER II. 


Agriculture recommended as the great Object 
of Attention—its Antiquity illuftrated—its 
relative Divinity explained—The Dignity 
of Agriculture maintained ly the moſt 
eminent People in the earlieſt Times—and 

celebrated by the wiſef. 


ge” * 


Mean in this addreſs to recommend 
Agriculture as the great object of your 
Majeſty's attention. Antiquity ſanctifies 
che election. Huſbandry was the firſt 
temporal idea that poſſeſſed the mind of 
our earlieſt parents; for when the Al- 
mighty had catered for the preſent meal, 
and furniſhed their larder with an un- 
ſparing hand, he ordained that they ſhould 
hereafter earn their bread by the ſweat of 
their brow ; indicating thereby, that ſloth 
was an ungrateful affection, and labour, 


the moſt eſſential attachment to keep the 
= animal 
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animal; machine in health and vigor. By 
this precept it muſt appear evident to 
every thinking perſos, iincorrupted by the 
viees of a city, that men were deſigned to 
dwell in fields? to contemplate” nature; 
to follow her through all enen aid 
to aſſiſt her benign intentions. 

Noah, who had proſecuteck his ſtudies 
in the univerſity of nature, was perfocłly 
| ſkilk& in the noble ſeience of huſbandry, 
before the ingratitude of man brought 
ſuch univerſal devaſtation upon the world: 
he found bow neceſſuy it was, after the 
waters were removed, to exerciſe thoſe 
talents, in forwarding che fruits of the 
earth, for the common maintenance of 
his family, and: the eteatures he had pre- 
ſerved; a8 well as for the future proſpe& of 
ſecuriag wealth and. power to ſuch of his 
poſterity! who ſhould mrrif that pre-etni- 
nenbe, by - toiling for it conformable te 
the original precept, revealed by the great 
ne che inſtruckion a mankind. 

The 
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The ancient policy, under the imme- 


diate: interference and authority of the 


legiſlator of nature, knew no greater diſ- 


tinction among men, than the herds of 


cattle they maintained, and the lands they 
cultivated; this land- mark of nobility con- 


tinued for many ages after ſocieties were 


7 


formed, and chiefs were approved, the ne- 


ceſſary evils, to check the power of avarice, 
and of all thoſe concomitant paſſions, which 


force themſelves 897 dominion, and 
opulence. | | 

The earth was the protocol, or Gcſt 
legible volume, which nature unfolded for 
the exerciſe of the human mind; no won- 


der opinions prevailed under ſuch inſtruc- 
tion, that all the bleſſings of this world 


ſprung. from her prolifio womb. Men 


were neceſſarily actuated by intereſt and 


gratitude to aſſiſt the labours of the earth 
in bringing forth her fruits, ſo eſſential to 
their exiſtence. And when inquiſitive ſpe- 
culatiſts had reaſoned * the ſimplieity of 

— * its 
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its original language, their aſſiduity de- 
caine a moral, as well as political duty; 
men not only toiled in her ſervice, but 
they invoked Pluto, as the ruling principle 
of terrene economy, to lend his aſſiſting 
grace in ſo beneficial an operation. It is 
the wiſdom of nature to adore the nutri- 
tious elements, which furniſh us with the 
neceſſaries of life; it is the folly of refine» - 
ment totally to difregard them. The in- 
habitants bordering upon the Mare glaciale, 
give credit to this poſition; thoſe contented 
people being ſupplied from the bountiful 
ocean, place their elyſium in the abyſſes 
of the ſea; their Tornſgarſuk, or good 
ſpirit, with his mbther, dwell in the gant 


caverns of the deep. 
The earth was conſidered as the foſter- 


mother of mankind; and for theſe natural 
reaſons; ſhe receives us upon our firſt 
coming into the world; nouriſhes us whilſt 
we remain in it; and when we are ſum- 
moned to retire, - takes us to her boſom, 
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and covers our mortal part with her ma - 
ternal, veil. The ancients, thought they 
cauld not make too much of fo. indulgent. 
a parent. The Chriſtian ſyſtem adopts 
the ſame idea, but does not ſeem to enter 
tain that lively ſenſe of the obligation. 3 

The earth. was one of the deities the 

ancients ſire; by and they placed their 
elxſium in the fields: pay, the old Germans 
truſting to the ſoil for the defireable things. 
of this world, believed their god Tuiſco 
to be the ſon of the earth. 

The Athenians wore. little grakhoppers 
of gold in, their hair, to indicate that they 
were barn of the earth. like, thoſe, inſets, 
Ang. the Latins,, upon the teſtimgny- of 
Ovid, faſhioned mankind, as ſculptors 
magdel that, wirk clay and water. 

The idea of, huſbandry; was ſo forcibly; 
impreſſed on the minds of; the) ancients, | 
that theyuſed the word p/antmetaphorically- 
for the generation of mon, ſuppoſing them 


formed of earth,, and the firſt elements: 
And 
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And we continue to this day the fame 
word, in the ſame aceeptation; we plant 
colonies, when we people and ſettle 
Moſes was a friend to Agriculture, for 
as Philo obſerves, he prohibited the cut- 
ting down fruit trees: He expreſſly inter- 
dicted the deſtroying unripe corn; -that-by 
preſerving the nouriſhments as well as the 
delicacies of life, nature might not be in- 
terrupted in her generous intention 6f 
bringing her tribute unto man as well as 
unto princes. 

That huſbandry was held in great vene- 
ration by the earlieſt people is beyond all 
doubt, when we recole, that they paid di- 
vine honours to ſuch curious and induſtri- 
ous men, who made any ulla diſcoveries 
for the ithproverrient of Agticulture. The 
Egyptians werſhipped His, under the name 
of Ceres, for diſcovering the uſe of corn : 
And Ofiris for his knowledge, and infor- 
mation, in planting of fruit trees. The 
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Egyptian god Apis was worſhipped by thoſe 
poopieni in the ſhape of an ox. 


Every external mark of diſtinction was 
alſo conferred, by the ancients, on thoſe 


who contributed to the great plan of huſ- 
bandry. Bacchus was painted with bull's 


horns, becauſe he inſtructed the conquered 
nations to plough with oxen ; and orna- 


mented with cluſters of grapes, for pro- 


pagating the vine. And they honoured 
Neptune with the names of A/þbalius and 


Gateochus, as the eſtabliſher and ſ N 


of the earth. 
In ſucceeding ages, when the human fa- 


culties expanded, and the mental powers 
were upon the ſtretch, gratitude, aſſiſted 
by ſuperſtition, enrolled thoſe extraordinary 


labourers, who- had contributed ſo won- 
derfully to the public good, in the number 


af their divine agents; thus, by making 
gods of peaſants, they looked up to the huſ- 


bandman, with an awful regard, as the 
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firſt, from being the moſt uſeful,” man in 
their community. gen 

Theſeus divided his common-Wealih in- 
to three diſtinct ranks; the noblemen, the 
huſbandmen: and the artificers. Io the 
nobility he committed the care of religion; 
the choice of magiſtrates; ; the teaching 
and diſpenſing of the laws; and the in- 
terpretation of all ſacred matters. The 
huſbandmen were reſpected from their 
uſefulneſs to the public ; and the artificers 
were important from their numbers. He 
conſidered A griculture as ſo eſſential to the 
good of his country, that he ſtamped upon 
his money the image of an ox, to excite 
in his people a due attention to the yoke, 
and the plough. Theſeus was the ſteady 
and invariable patron of | induſtry, for the 
labourer never ſolicited in vain, his coun- 
tenance and protection. When dead, the 
Athenians, in grateful memorial” of his 
patriotick virtues, inurned his "remains 
near the Gymnaſium, in the center of the 

C 4 | city, 
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ity, and as the afflicted found a refuge in 
him when living, they continued the ſame 
_ ſhelter to them under his: ſepulchre 3 for 
they decreed, his tomb ſhould be a ſanctu- 
Acy, $0 ſuch helpleſs, people who were op- 
preſſed by the perſecution of men in power. 
The foil was conſidered of ſuch yalue, 
chat when Piety influenced the Greeks to 
raiſe the Tumuli over thejr dead heroes, 
to an unlimited height, Plato recommended 
barren places for the burial of their dead, 
| and reſtricted their immoderate expence of 
ſoil, on their monumental tyrrets, or 
mounds, to the ſize of five men's labour, 
in five days. i 
Agriculture, Was the favourite ſubject 
of the hards of old ; Heſiod wrote a di- 
dacted poem, pointing out the propereſt 
ſeaſon for the plough, the ſeed, and the 
harveſt ; for felling of wood, and planting 
of vines. And when yirtye had bribed 
| the pleaſures into the country, Theocritys 
celebrated the happineſs af 2 paſtoral life, 
Homer 
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_ Homer ornamented- the ſhield of Achilles 
with the implements of huſbandry, to - 
mind him, that valour was not beſtowed 
upon him, only far the purpoſe of tt iuuuph- 
ing | aver cities, but chat he was alſo to 
ſubdue habitual idleneſs, and 2 the 
lands he was to conquer. 
And further, to illuſtrate the dignityof 
Agriculture, from che ſame authority; in 
| thoſe times, when wiſdom took ſome part 
in direQing the ſtudies of men, huſbandry 
appears to have been the ſcience of princes. 
And that the moſt exalted perſonages in 
thoſe heroick days—when the attention 
was turned to the nobleſt atchievements— 
improved their leiſure and their talents in 
following the plough, and aſſiſting the ef- 
| forts of nature, is not to be doubted, as 
Homer makes Laertes, not only plant, 
but manure his own land. 
Your Majeſty, from the foregoing teſ- 
timonies, will be convinced that in the 
earlieſt Period of exiſtence, when the 
| world 
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world was in the vigor of youth, Agricul- 
ture was equally the exerciſe of the mind 
and body; and that thoſe various objects 


which bore a part in the great ſcheme of 
cultivation, were idolized by the wiſeſt and 


beſt of men. | 


is) I am, &c. 
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LETTER Il. , 
How Agriculture wat attended to by the 
Roman, thro © every change in their 
Republic and Empire—The fingular Ad- 
vantages arifing from it—T, hat it Was 
a favourite Science with Men of Wiſdom 
and Virtue. 


COUCH glorious purſuits as thoſe which 
are ſubmitted to your Majeſty's at- 


tention, in the preceding letter, could 
not be put out of countenance, ſo long as 
men remained faithful and honeſt to them- 


ſelves; we, therefore, trace the ſame 
laudable attachment to induſtry, when a 
reverence for the gods, was a recommenda- 
tion to the notice of men; when heroic 
virtue gave ſtrength and vigor to the Ro- 
man common-wealth ; when the nerve 
was felt in their arm, and ſeen in their 
language; and liberty, the great charter 
of 
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of nature, was the peculiar care of the 
ſtate. Men, who were called forth to the 
greateſt commands, retired to their paſ- 
toral vocation, as ſoon as their authority 
expired. Cincinnatus, after ſubduing the 
enemies of his country, by his valour and 
conduct, raiſed his reputation Rill higher, 
by humbling himſelf to the more moderate, 
yet not leſs fignificant, employment of 
cultivating his own farm, -which conſiſted 
of no more than four acres of land. The 
faſces were to this great and good tan 
more ſhowy, than honourable, and the 
liQors only neceſſary, where vice was to 
be kept in awe: He ſeemed to think little 
of an appointment that required ſuch ſplen- 
did trumpery to mark its pre-eminency, 
And Cato, the moſt auſtere man in the 
Roman ſenate, joined the ſcience of Agri- 
culture, to his political inveſtigations. +- 
1 Temperance and induſtry were the cha- 
racteriſtical marks of the moſt illuſtrious 
heroes in thoſe days: Moth and debauchery 


were 
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were the brands which A. their 
uſeleſs. progigals. . aq; bed sor 

The end of the. Roman wars, was * 7 
honour and advantage of the ſtate: The 
ſpoil, of the euemy, was generally devoted 

dc tlie piqus purpoſe of erecting tomples in 
victory: They were monuments; of,, grati- 
tude and magnificence; and at once teſtifi- 
ed their piety, and their opulence. 

The ſoldier, who deſerved well of his 
country, had a preſent of corn, or a piece 
of. land, given to him in reward of his 
ſetxices: The priſoners, were decreed e 

common perquiſite of all, they became 
predial Laves, adſeripti glabæ, and e 5 
to the land their owner occupied. 8 

The conſtancy, of theſe people, = 
vering in the nobleſt purgoſe of cultivating. 
their land. notwithſtanding their moſt, ar- 
duaus andeavaurs were frequently diſturhed. 

bx the jealouſy of their neighbours, tir | 
iuſſckelitn of their allies, and the unſettled, _ 

5 temper oY 
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temper of their new ſubjects, ſhew of what 
importance huſbandry' appeared to chem; 

for when their thoughts were hurried 

from improvement to devaſtation; from 

the bleſſings of peace, to the deſtruction 

of war; Agriculture had ſtill a place in 
the mind, the rural occupations were the. 
object of ſolicitude and attention: Not- 
withſtanding the inroad of the enemy 
often defeated their moſt judicious plans 
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that virtue, inwhich theyſo much confided. - 
The long war which the Romans main- 

tained againſt the reſentment, and military 
abilities, of Hanibal, would have proved fatal 
to the common- wealth, had not their moſt 
zealous and faithful friend and ally, Heiro, 
of Sicily, furniſhed their magazines re- 
peatedly with corn. That prince eſtabliſh» - 
bo ac ed 


of operation, and the horrors of famine 
| frequently gave an alarm to their fortitude; ' 
| but as the credit of thoſe times hung ,upon 
#4 theQaith of induſtry, and public virtue, 
4 they had reſources from that induſtry, and 
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ed his empire in the happineſs of his 
people: e recommended induſtry as the 
only friend that could ſecure them health, 
and ſupply their wants; and while they 
continued in friendſhip with virtue, they 
were convinced they could not ſubſtitute 
a better: The fruitful ſoil of Sicily, by 
the foſtering care of Heiro, not only pro- 
duced abundance for his own - ns ar 
but was a grainery for the Romans, 
The produce of the earth, is the na- 
tural revenue of every nation; it is a Be- 
nevolence, or free gift from God, as the 
proper, and immediate maintenance of his 
creatures; and a thrifty management of 
iti; ſettles the tempers of the people to 
an affection for their rulers: it opens 9 
credit with foreign countries, and multi- 
plies reſources, to ſupply every artificial 
want; it is the ſoul of commerce, and 
the ſine ws of authority. It preſerved 


Rome, and 0 Heiro i in 5 N RR 


. 1% ct as, AhuEuνẽ 
ge! When 
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and eſtabliſhed tyranny. When thie 


5 Agriculture preſerved: nen n * 


4 
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When dominion- expanded itſelf 6er 


half tho world, and power was-diſtribated 
and let looſe ; every man ſet a value upon 
his pwn. ſerviees, 1 and olaumed- @; recom. 


Pence adequate to that partial eſtimtion 


diſappointment quiekened their ſenfations;, 
they felt a rotten; part in the! ſtate, from. 
the corruption of their own: minds: Thoſe 
putreſaent humeuts, generated a myriad: 
of patriots, ho, under the colour of 
liberty, degraded:the dignity, and weakan- 
ed the power of the ſenate, gaye involun- 
tary firength tg, ambition, and by one 
greas caſt for empire, overthrew, freedom, 


mighty revolation had inflavetl che ſpirit 
of the Roman people and the fermenta - 
tion of jarring; principles had. ſubfided,. 


Deſpots. i 441 of 
Virgil od the whole Fr of bis 


talented to prove, he delighted more il 


— than in war; and that the mai 
nage 
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nagement of a farm was of more im: 
portance than conducting an army. » The 
credit he was in with Auguſtus, and the 
reputation he acquired from his paſtoral 
writings, afford us ample reaſoii to believe, 
that nne was _ — pn of 
thoſe tmed (© t. i 
And further, when RP was fe⸗ 
ſtored to the empire, and tlie din of arms 
no longer worried the minds df thoſe 
brave; and thinking people, Agrieulture 
became the object of ſpeculatibn. In this 
hational cauſe, appeals were lodged in the 
minds of the greateſt, and wiſeſt men: 
The deciſion was thought tos momenll 
tous to be referred to the arbitration '6f 
common huſbandmeh, WhO, Dy bein g 
paſſive to practical impreſſions, acquire 
accidental knowledge; which they catindt' 
explain; nor do they underſtand; The 
moral philoſopher reaſoned upon the di- 
vine intention: The naturaliſt experi- 
mented the properties of each particular 
. | D p< 
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grain, and the probability of fertilizing 
tlie earth; new-difcoveries' were made, 
and en pe Kerued 3 fron 
them. * vi} 2 Tal re - | 
Pliny affers;: if you fobe beer en 
its natural ſcil, ſuch as Byſacium, a pat- 
ticular field in Africa, it will aggregate 
every year, one hundred and fifty times 
the griginal quantity ſown: Nay, he tells 
yu that a procurator ſent the emperor 
Auguſtus from thence, near four hundred 
grains ſpringing from a ſingle one; and 
and ſixty ſent him from the ſame place. 
If from comparing the preſent production 
with. the above account, we ftoull dil- 
pute the veracity of Pliny, it nevertheteſs 
makes: out fomething to favour my poſition 
for if Agriculture had not been an object 
in che firſt degree. of eſtimation, the phi- 
loſopher would not have ventured his re- 
putation, by exciting emotions in favour- 
of it. | 2 :9 eovffI2qQ10 I, 291097 
To 
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oi affiſt Ald more the important object 
of my purſuit; let us look into the ſim- 

pticity of former times, when the dead 
were honouted by the living; when ſe⸗ 
pulchres were erected over the aſhes of 
worthy men; or cenotaphs raiſed to their 
memory: Officers of the higheſt rank 
wodld, in thoſe pious days, lay the firſt 
turf, witk geneleſt Rand, over the tomb; 
and che friends bf the defunck would rev 
Sal to them every fear; to offer fackifter 
to-their hates; culling upon: tlleir ſpitits, 
at” forrowing their” abſence from their 
fanfffies, friends, amuſements, and 22 
of Hfe: Lüciah Htroduces & father follow 
ing tlie Sletfuies ef L 288, famenting 
that He had left the world, uncxperienced 
in te pleafares of a wile, the comfort 
5 ch $9 and the 3. efings of bubandry. 

** pagan cbüntrles, to this day, ap- 
Sik very Hear the ſahe ceremonits: 
Nay; the” Triff Nabe k their! Patte. or 
ſerecching Women, fo how! over the de- 
d D 2 ( 
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by ceaſed, arid with the like ethnic. lamenta- 
[ 4 tions, upbraid him for giving them the 


flip, and depriving them of his corporat 
agency in the field, or otherwiſe. 

What remained of the ſhattered power 

of the Roman empire, varied according | 


to the vices or virtues, the wiſdom. or- 
weakneſs, of ſucceeding emperors.  An- 
toninus Pius, who adopted the apothegm 
of Scipio Africanus that he had rather 
ſave the life of one ſubject, than deſtroy 
a. thouſand; enemies produced the moſt 
perſuaſive evidence to demonſtrate that he 
was capable of feeling the operations of 
ſo illuſtrious a precept ; for the hiſtorians, 
who blazan his character, carry the cli- 
max of his many princely. virtues . no 
higher, than that he was a great lover of 
huſbandry. | 


_— 7 
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Pertitiax, who ute to an arr. 

im poveriſhed by the diſorders of Com- 

| modus, his predeceſſor, a8 the moſt — 
fectual means to ſatisfy the, minds of his 
or ſub- 
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ſubjects, and to ſtrengthen his authority 
in their affections, enacted, that all waſte 
grounds in Italy, and other countries, 
though of the prince's demeſne, ſhould be 
freely given to them who would manure, 
and improve them; and further, to in- 
vite men to induſtry, he granted the huſ- 
bandman ten years immunity from all 
taxes, and ſecurity from all other trouble 
during his reign. By this wiſe and pro- 
vident expedient, he found employment 
for the ſoldiers, who were become licen- 
tious from idleneſs; and by encouraging 
the induſtrious, raiſed the dejected en 

of his worthier ſubjects. 
Pour ur year after Diocleſian had retired 
from the toils of government, to enjoy 
the tranquility and eaſe of a private per- 
ſon, Gallerius warmly ſolicited him to 
reſume the throne ; but Dioclefian, with 
a philoſophical indifference, ſtopt his i im- 
portunities, by this ſimple, but ſignificant 
interrogation : *Pid you ſee, Gallerius, 
Z D 3. the 
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the plants raiſed with my own hands at da- 
lona?” Could language eanvey a ſtronger 
proof, that Diocleſian was better ſatisfied 
with his vegetable dominion, where all 
his ſubjects were governed by one principle 
of action, and directed ta the end for 
which they were deſigned, than with the. 


empite he had quitted ; where, from | 
the depravity of human nature, nothing 
but diſappointments could be expected 
Or, perhaps, Diocleſian was diſguſted to 
ſee men ſlaves to his humour, only becauſe 
he could a 48g the my hour; and 


bleſlings i in — og T 
Thus upon a curſory. review of the 
ſtate of Agriculture, through different 
ages, from the earlieſt time, we find it 
a favourite ſcience with men of the moſt 
fublime and accampliſhed virtue, in all 
nations: It was a relaxation from the tails 
of war, and the ſeverer ftludy of epic 
m. An en to huſbandry i is 


a om 
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a com pliance with the inclination of God, 
for the produce of the earth is interpreta- 
tively an intimation from the Almighty, 
to cultivate i it; and by making the maſt of 
his bounty, we not only eſtimate its value, 
but manifeſt our gratitude for his N 


indulgence. 1 
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LETTER, IV. 


How Agriculture 22 by the Pride and 
© Tgnorance of the Romiſb  Church—T, he 
Vain. glory and Tyranny of the F eudal 
Lordi—CharaSer of Lewis X I. of F rance 
—4 Sketch of Henry VII. of England— 
We Vanity of thoſe Politicians who neglect 
a Bufineſs they underfrand, to attempt a 


Sience > never can arrive at. 


E T us ſtep afide from the heathen 

/ diſpenſation, purſue our reſearches, 
and look into thoſe times, when the cove- 
nant of grace had inſtructed men to be 
1 ſubſervient to reaſon, and virtue; when 
| . that emanation of divine light promiſed 
43 to give ſpirit to every action, by repre- 
ſenting to us ſuch vaſt, ſuch univerſal 


is w 


. benefits! and had we been angels, inſtead 
bs of men, the promiſe, Yo doubt, would 
f have been amply fulfilled; but mortal 


felicity was too valuable a property to be 
diſtributed, 
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diſtributed, and human nature too frail, 
not to produce many y who would ſtruggle 


hard for a neighbour's proportion; not * 


conſiderately to encreaſe their happineſs, 
but arrogantly-to break down the barrier 
of equality, and ſo lift W __ 
the level of mankind 
The great founder ef the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, partook of the dlvine effenice ; | 
thoſe who ſucceeded Chrift, and his Apoſ- 
tles, in the grand miſſion, were compoſed 
of groſſer materials; as thoſe men elt no 
advantages ariſing from humility and for- 
bearance, they were unwilling to er any; 
they had no idea of making diſcoveries, 
and publiſhing any important truths. of 
the next world; they had paſſions which 
had been long under reſtraint, and they 
as long wiſhed to indulge them; the pte- 
cepts of their maſters were no longer 
binding, they now began to think for 
themſelves: They explained thoſe rehel- 
haus emotions, as effuſions of divine grace, 
weiß - and 


\ 
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and found an intereſt in gratifying: hom ; 
they gave a looſe, to pride, to avarice, 
and to every. infernal importunity; they 
aimed at dominion, and by oppoſing the 
ſtrength of religion to the | weakneſs of 
human nature, they acquired it. Theology 
was now the pernicious; ftudy of thoſe 
who ſaw the advantage ariſing from it; 
they ſuggeſted ne ſyſtems, and deformed 
the old; mataphyſical ſubtilties, and un- 
philoſophical wonders, were impoſed upon 
the world, while credulity was prepared 
to receive the moſt monſtrous novelties | 
The fmple, intelligent language of nature, 
yielded its perſuaſive cloquenee, 10 the 
jargon of intereſted prieſts ; men no longer 
ſaw the image of God in his own works, 


but were ſearching for the character of 4 


ſupreme Being, in the poſtulatum of ſome 
favoutite Evangeliſt Go 4 
Is exalt the ectleſaſtical Gintncy, þ-5 
i was thought neceſſary to degride: tho 
_— to the idea -of::19i:4amporal 
. monarch, 
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monarch, who ſubjected the ſouls and 
bodies of his ercatures, to the gevern- 
ment, or controul of ſuch men, who 
arrogated ta themſelves the title of his 
miniſters ; | thoſe divine officers took the 
trouble: of diſpenſing favours from their 
celeſtial maſter, and became the monopo- 
lizers of all his bleſſings; pardons for 
every offence had each its peculiar price [ 
indulgences to fin again, were likewiſe to 
be purchaſed! and diſpenſations from every 
obligation, whether ſacred or prophane, 
were objects of religipus commerce | thug 
tranſactions, diſhonourable to God, as a 
bounteous, all-wiſe Being; and inſulting 
to man, as a rational creature, were con- 
ſecrated, by the e of theſe you 
1mpoſtors. - 9 
When ignorance, * ſuperſtition _ 
ſo much power delegated to the chureh, 
and fo many comfortable things at the dif; 
poſal of the pontiff, no wonder they loſt 
e pure worſhip of God, rand{intiaduced 
121 1 the 


Pa ; 
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the idolatrous worſhip of man: the opu- 
lent wantoned in every exceſs of cruelty 
and oppreſſion, from poſſeſſing the means 
to unburthen their conſciences, when co- 
operating with divine juſtice, they became 
inſupportable to them! the meaner fort 
indulged their leſſer villainies, having little 
to apprehend from the torments of another 
world, ſo long as their puniſhments could 
be moderated by penances in this. 
Thoſe devotees, who were ſlaves to 
their intellectual abominations, they preci- 
pitated to heaven, as affiſtants to the Al- 
mighty, to receive petitions, and to patro- 
nize the abſurdities of thoſe who paid tribute 
to them! By this impoſition, ſaints were 
multiplied without end, and almoſt every 
day in the year was made holy, for the 
_ adoration of thoſe canonized proſtitutes ! 
Such a ſanctimonius indulfo gave coun- 
tenanes to lazineſs; and the ſpiritual ex- 


actions impdſed upon labour, diſcouraged 
0 W he could not with that 
alacrity 
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alacrity follow his team, while his aſſi- 
duity and care were taxed, to ſupport in 
voluptugus caſe, men who contributed ſo 
little to che benefit of the common wealth. 
When Saint Auguſtin diſplayed the excel 
lencies of the Chriſtians, and ſet them in 
oppoſition to the Jews; he exhorted them 
to manifeſt their ſuperior virtue hy acts of 
exemplary charity; e hinted, in terms 
very intelligible, that expropriating the 
tythe of their goods for the relief and ſup- 
port of the poor, would be à very! ac- 
ceptable offering; and if they conſented, 
he aſſured them the. clergy would give the 
time, and the trouble, of decimating their 
property, and diſtributing their benevo- 
lence ; the ſuperſtitibus fears of mere 
mortal men, yielded to the perſuaſions of 
the ſaint: the church unwilling to weaken 
the credit of ſo divine à conceflion;- gave 
force tothe intreaty, by liberal promiſes 
to the obedient, and ſevereſt puniſhments 
to; che ſefractory ; and never luft aff flat- 
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tering and terrifying the poor” ſoulb bill 
they had perverted the benevolence! of a 
voluntary (donation; £6 the repadiouſneſs 
of an abſolute demand. By this ehicatiery 
a mitre became ſuch 4 deſirable ching, to 
all choſe who. value the revenue were 
| thai the duty or dignity of the office, 
that popes and princes! wrangled' for the 
induction; and —büt your Majeſty Kows 
beſt a initre preſerves its N 
pulations even unto thiã hun. 
They alſo counter- acted my | prineipte 
of ſound policy; for thoſe men ſought to 
ſtrengthen themſelves, by the means which 
weaken every other Body, or ſociety of 
people. They eſtabliſhed conventꝭ for 
the reception of idteneſs, and gained pro- 
ſelytes by diſcouraging ĩnduſtry! Agricuts 
ture ſuffered a feyere ſhock, under the in- 
fluence of thoſe ſpiritual drones j the fer · 
tile ſoil-of Sicily became an unprofitable 
deſart:; and the terri toties, ſubject to the 
_ :qurifdiction,, were: laid-wafte; and 


con- 
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contihub tb this:day, a fiphifal evidence 
ef the: Atmighty's difipprobation. bslioqt- 


5 es fetal bn dme A e Eh 


ſition, when! heaven häd ne will df ee 
own! When the angels, and dignitir 
abovez in u fit of idleneſb, left the goyein· 
ment of nature to the churchmen L, 
then the pope, ke moſt favoorjie ſervants 
to great en exerciſed: His delegated 
power, wit the moſt authoritative ſevgs 
tity; be laid a curſe upon every man land 
who doubted his dirine unhontyß and 
vegetation, in obedicnce to the intertliction 
of theſe prime miniſters, left tho fertile 
vallies, and with infinite fatigue climbed 
ta the tops of mountains, where the had 
ſcarcely ſtrength enduglbi to Warrant att 
exiſtence, ii, 

Theſe fubititetes fror the Gel be. 
ey, to exemplify the inficrent qualities of 
their maſters eſtabliſhed the Inquiſitibnt 
Nay ſe falchleſs was thei 4drviniftrddigh? 
th es refiviiticed the #ibTehtabing c 105 


cum- 
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cumiſtances in-the religion of Chriſt; de- 
ſpoiled it of -its-ineffable beautics;. and left 
not 4: ſingle feature by which its primitive 
face could be diſtinguiſnedl 1» + 
The bulimis, or inſatiable: appetite for 
rule, which predominates in the Roman 
church, prevailed over the meekneſs of 
the primitive doctrine; the vicar of Jeſus 
Chriſt, not ſatisſied with ſubduing to his 
will, Potentates confounded in the miſtakes 
of his own propagating, but his holyneſs 
muſt let looſe his-bulls to rouze, by arieta- 
tion, the martial ſpirit of chivalry—the 
vanity of thoſe unpoliſhed days—to toſs 
and gore all who did not, with unte- 
ſerved obedience, conform to thoſe ab. 
ſurdities, in which he had eſtabliſhed. 3 
dominion. 

Thus theſe enemies to Chriſtianity p . 
tended to invoke the clementy of the moſt 
benign Being, by acts of outrage; and bar- 
barity! The mercileſs cruſades defeated 
the. end they propoſed by them; the mi- 

IT 1755 ſeries 
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ſeries they encountered, in thoſe preda- 
tory expeditions ; the diſcomfitures they 
ſuffered; the loſſes, they ſuſtained ; and, 
what was no leſs expreſſive, the diſ- union 
among themſelves, declared the Almighty's 
diſpleaſure, His reprehenſion was ſevere, 
but . ſignificant ; ſuperſtition was ſhook, 
the mental eye began to dilate, and many 
were convinced, that infalibility was not 
the portion of man. 

In the depravity of human nature, by: 
poccily maintains her empire; the deceives 
the conſcigntious in the affectation of vir- 
tue, and flatters the malevolent by avow- 
ing her duplicity: It is her prerogative to 
multiply ſeints and parristi, and thoſe | 
vine characters eſtabliſn. their popularity 
in her countenance.— Cromwell has cleared 
up chis propoſition beyond a. doubt —1 
have attempted to explain to your Majeſty 
what diforders agitated: the ſtate of man, 
when hypocriſy uſurped the admigiſtration 
af the Chriftian religion; in thoſe civil 
__ E com- 
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commotions, when the paſſions were 
ſuborned into an alliance, to ballance the 
power of reaſon, philoſophy loſt her cre- 
dit, and mankind her protection; hypo- 
eriſy, inſtead of ſeckin g advantage from 
ſowing the fields with corn, ſaw a more 
promiſing harveſt from planting the road 
to heaven with briars, and forming thoſo 
unſhapely chorns into a labyrinth, as a 
decoy for her own profit, and as ſhe knew 
the candidate always bribes higheſt who 
has the leaſt pretenſion to a ſeat, conſe- 
quently the clue was reſerved to compli- 
ment thoſe who leaſt | deſerved her pro- 
tection, 

From the fate of theſe lions miſ- 
creants, we may infer, that God is fatis- 
fied when men acknowledge him in truth, 
and ſincerity; whether in ſimple compli- 
ance to the dictates of unrefined nature, 
or obſequious to the arbitrary dogmas of 
conceited theologiſts, various in their the · 
ery, and contradictory in their practice; 

J or 
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or why ſhould fo many nations of the 
earth, untainted, and unconfounded by 
the ſophiſtry of "intereſted divines, be 
permitted to enjoy all, perliaps more bleſ- 
fings than we can "boaſt of, under the 
protection of the ſame Being? * 
| This was the epocha, from which f in- 

duſtry may date its revival. However 
aſtoniſhing i it may appear to us, Potentates 
in thoſe unlearned days, when philoſophy 
was in confinement, were ſuch dupes to 
eccleſiaſtical authority, that, tho' they wiſh- 


ed to enſlave all mankind, they diſcovered 
not the leaſt inclination to looſen their 


own fetters! They weakened their own 
ſovereignty, to ſtrengthen the Pontif 81 
The feudal barons, mighty i in thoſe times, 
were under the ſame infatuation ! an in- 
viſible agent locked up their ſenſes, and 
kept their minds in bondage ! "Thoſe tre- 
mendous lords, who ſhook the throne of 
their princes, trembled, in their turn, at 


* anathema ! A fulmination from 
E 2 the 
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the. vatican, was more dreadful to them, 
chan a ſtorm of thunder from the heavens |, | 
haved like bears to the lions, ſhould yield 
like lambs to the wolves! The leaders of 
that celeſtial, blood- thirſty militia, ſold 
charters of liberty to their vaſſals, to en- 
able them to undertake, with formidable 
cruelty, thoſe lavage, and impious inva- 
fions | The richeſt blood in Chriſtendom 
attoned for the facrilege. 

The chain that linked all Chriſtian 
| powers, in one fatal miſtake, was now 
flackened ; as the pope's intereſt in- hea- 
ven grew apparently leſs, princes grew 
more bold; they ventured to withdraw 
their allegiance from him, and tho' they 
ſtill reſpected his character, as head of 
the church, yet they no longer ſtood in 
fear of his ſpiritual. interdictions ; they 
accepted his prayers, but would not be 
governed by his counſels, nor awed * his 


threats 


— 


The 
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The feudal, lords, deluded by religious 
pnorniſeb had in the: pontifical; juggle, 
ruined their on real eſtates; in ſearch 
of vifionary ones l Tbe Pope deceived 
them with the proſpoct of heavenly king 
doms, but what was infinitely more allure- 
ing, he. inſured them principalities upon 
carth ! and 28s: diſappointment: to ambi- 
tion generally, ꝓuts itrationai creatures out 
of temper, thoſe knights-errant, by miſ- 
ſing the poſſeſſion of one, loſt that faith 
which gave credit for the other; they 
found the Pope had led them into à wil - 
wilderneſs, but had not, like Moſes: with 
the children of Iſtael, conducted them 
to the land of promiſe. They became 
diſguſted With his monitories ;; they de- 
ſerted his banner ; and by. diſmiſſing old 
prejudices, left an GO for ths: bd 
proaches of truth. 

As thoſe. petty at grew wank in- 
duſtry gathered ſtrength, and every prince 
who underſtood his intereſt, connived. at 

E 3 the 
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the rebolationeviry day tock 6 ink from 
the chain: property was alienated” to diſ- 
charge debts, or redeem vanities ; manu- : 
miſſions were ſold for temporary oſtenta- 
tion, or daily ſubſiſtance; and retainers were 
enfranchiſed, having neither fortune to 
maintain, nor | ſervice to employ them: 
men began to look up to ſovereign power 
for protection; and princes encouraged 
that confidence by grants, and immuni- 
ties; the huſbandman had now- hopes, 
not only of tilling his land, but enjoying . 
the fruits of his induſtry. This dawn of 
liberty animated them to uſeful exerciſes, 
and new ſources of - domeſtic comfort 
ſprung from their labour. The Germans 
no longer lived like favages, upon the 
wild beaſt they worried; Corn- fields, and 
vineyards took the place of gloomy woods, 
and dreary wilderneſſes; ſocial | induſtry. 
civilized mankind, and human nature be- 
gan, once more, to re- aſſume its won ted 
diſtinction; the ariſtocracy, that rampart 
S773. - of 
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of authority, which had kept Europe 10 
long in fetters, began to totter; the peo- 
ple grew in power with their 1 and 
monarchy gave freedom to Europe- | 
| Monarchy is à frightful word, yy the 
ungusge of 1 lee Mute, but,” however 
the idea may alarm the jealouſy of many, 
I am fully perſuaded, from the preſent 
emulation in commetce; and the pride of 
nations, monarchy is beſt calculated to 
maintain the ſpirit of the one, the honour 
and dignity of the other, and (but this 
is ſporting with improbabilities) could 
wiſdom and virtue be always united in the 
ſame perſon, the republican would not 
loſe by the innovation; for the radii of 
power being contracted; as it were, into 
one focus, from the circumference to the 
centre,” acts from that collected force with 
more vigour chan any other form of go- 
verment whatever; but every man ſhould 
try this propoſition in his own mind, 


without conſulting the contradictious hu- 
| E 4 . mours 
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mours of ſocietys it was the reſtleſs 
tempers of ſociety that deſtroyed the firſt 
common-wealth, and entailed thoſe dif- 
ferent degrees of . ſubordination which 
more or leſs enſlave, or reſtrain the active 
powers of the ſubject to every dominion, 
in whatever ſpot of the earth it e 
eſtabliſned. | | 
Princes were now tenacious . their 
3 and as they were become formi- 
dable, by the means which nature directe, 
they Gone for prerogative; and in- 
ferios ſtates, from the ſame motive, aſſerted 
their rights: Sweden, long oppreſſed by 
the tyranny of Denmark, obtained inde» 
pendency ; Spain, by uniting the-crowns of 
Caſtille and Aragon, was no longer ſubor- 
dinate to the will of France: the houſe of 
Auſtria rengthened itſelf, by an alliancg 
with the Burgundian: James Sforza, the 
fon of a peaſant, uſurped the Milanois, and 
due in full ſovereignty: the family of 
Medicis, eſtabliſhed.a dominion in Flo- 
Di ; gs 
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rence, by their wealth, and popular vir- 
tue: 3 Helvetians, with, ſentiments of 
herpic, bravery, ſtruggleddfar liberty, and 
obtainedh itz; they threw, off the Auftrias 
yoke, and ſtrengthened, by.their- wiſdom, 
the; power: they acquired by. the ſuosd : 
and. their fidelity to the allies, gave them 
credit in all nations. Princes now dared 
0 diſpute the canon, and preſcribe. laws 
therafelves juſtice began. to thew. herſelf 
in every ſtate; induſtry TR ROM Pee 
and recompenſed. 2 
Lewis the elexenth, of. n Feng Wass 
faſhioned, to the times he lived in; thoſe 
exjgencies, which the weakneſs of prev 
geeding reigns had left him to epggunters 
forced him into ſtratagems, and, wiles, diſs 
honourable for a great monarch, and which, 
can only be vindicated hy the tempers he 
was to govern 4 his duplicity muſt be con- 
ſidered as political, wiſdem; he knew. 
the danger of attempting to eſtabliſh, his, 
grandeur by a coup. 4 ment: ol ations 


arc 
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are illuftrious-only when they ſucceed y 
he had reſtleſs neighbours to amuſe, and 
ambitious ſubjects to ſabdue ; he was de- 
termined to be kino, and he took the 
fureſt method to accompliſh his reſolution; 
he curbed the nobility, and unbridled the 
common people; the reſtraint he laid upon 
the firſt, gained him the affection of the 
latter; having great competitors to contend 
with, he had the more nerd of his fubjects 
eſteem; the attention he ever paid to the 
freedom of Agriculture fixed it: Lewis en- 
tered into the minuteſt particulars of the po- 
lice; he prohibited the exportation of corn, 
that his people might enjoy the abundance 
that was due to their labour; he punithet 
the bakers who had combined to raiſe the 
price of bread : thus happineſs encreaſed 
with their freedom); and thus,” by giving” 
liberty to his induſtrious ſubjects, he en- 
franchiſed himſelf, and. by encreafing | their 
power, he augmented his own. Huſbandry 
was hf in this favourable change, 


and 
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and may bo conſidered as & collateral agent 


in eſtabliſhing-- bit greatneſs,” and in ſe- 


curing the (grandeur of the eee | 


to his poflerity.” £20, — ee 2 —5 


As diſeaſes in plants conduce to the 
health ef the animal, ſo the vices of princes 


are ſometimes efficients which give vigor 


to the political body ; fear, jealouiy and 


avarice, i{o predominant in the temper of 
Henry the ſeventh, . of England, gare 


liberty to his ſubjects! Henry's title to 
that crouin his valour preſented him with, 


was very. diſputable, but what was want- 


ing in juſtice, Was ſupplied by ſtratagem; 


he bad recourſe, to every method which 


wiſdom, or | artifice, could ſuggeſt,,. to 
eſtabliſh his pretenſions: his avidity for 


power, and his dread of loſing any part of f 
it, impelled him to unite himſelf with the 


houſe of his avowed enemies by marria 
(ther moſt unnatural violence humqnity/can 
conſent, 10) only to ſecure his regal autho- 


1 J. His 
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abel the nobles, put him upon the 

expedient of emancipating the comes 
pegple z tn check the tyranny of the lords, 
was to ſtrengthen his own... He, amuleg 
the minds of his 1ubzecy by em ploying 
them, cither upon Agriculture, 0 co 
merce; and having a perſonal intereſt in 
all his actions, he ſaw his. advantage in 


giving encouragement to hoth. He filled 


his caffers, by ſarcrificing to his avarice 
the wealthieſt men in his kingdom, only 
becaufe they were fo; he kept his nobles 
in perpetual dread, by his ſeverity, and 
the commons in hope, by his partial at- 

tachment to hem; ſo that during a reign 
of twenty-four years, though frequently diſ- 
quicted, the Vorkiſts never could firength- 


en their party fo as to appear formidable to 


Hehry, notwithſtanding their oppreſſions 
were manifold, and their grievances real; 
and with all this, abetted by a lavrful 
prince—as they imagined—in the perfon of 
Petkin Warbeck, "who appeared in arms 


to 
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to aſſert his own natural claim, and to re- 
move the yoke his ſubjects had put upon 
their own necks ; and what was ſtill mere 
promiſing, this artful impoſter as affifted 
by a matrimonial alliance with Scotland, 
the friendſhip of Ireland, and the good 
wiſhes of ſeveral foreign powers | the rea» - 
ſon-is obvious, thoſe idle people, who are 
always the victims to proud, or ſeditious 
ſpirits, were not to be found in that ne- 
ceſſary abundance; the bleſſings of induſ- 
try were explained to them, by their dif+ 
ferent feelings, and the unuſual ſmiles of 
their wives and little ones for plenty is 
ever accompanied with chearfulneſs: huſ- 
bandmen, and manufacterers, were ſatis- 
fied with the terms on which they exiſted, 
and beheld, with ſatisfaction, thoſe: ty. 
rants enſlayed, who. had ſo lately ſhackled 
them; they were no longer vaſſals to men, 
who abuſed the authority which the feudal 
tyranny had given them; nobody had a 
claim to their ſervice, hut their country, 
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and their families, and they were amply 
rewarded by both. Henry found it much 
eaſier to win the gratitude of his plebeian 
ſubjects ? than te ſecure the Allegiance of 
his nobles 3 this aberration, in politics, 
proved his: wiſdom; and though he was 
virtuous only for his cn Take; his ſub- 
jects, en i * his ae 
criſ. | 
Thus when induſtry was encouraged, 
kings were moſt powerful : paſtoral poli- 
tics is the fafeſt ſtudy for princes ; ; every 
one may be in the cabinet of nature, very | 
few in the ſecrets of Bovernment: and as 
_ explains itfelf, fallacy, on the con- 
trary, requires the moſt violent, and de- 
pi arguments, to give it circulation. 


2 2 
. 


This axiom is illuſtrated by the intem- 


perature of the preſent times; our politi- 
cal gentry, by not employing their talents 
in what they underſtand, make a moſt 
ridiculous figure in attempting a ſcience 
* can know nothing about.—Socrates 
4 t | walking 
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—— I 


chance at the fros: from 0 as an- 


cient fable reports, .Bareas ran off with 
the mph Oritiya.— The young man 
recollecting the ſtory, and wiſhing to 
know Socrates opinion of mythology, 
aſked him carneſtly what he thought 
of that legendary tale My friend, 
cc (replied the philoſopher). I can find 
« no leiſure for ſuch enquiries; and the 
reaſon of it is, that I cannot, as yet, 
in obedience to the god of Delphi, 
** underſtand myſelf... Now it appears ridi- 
** culous to me, to be ſearching. after other 
matters, while I am ignorant of this. 
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victor eee the | Refirnaris of 
de Chnrch,” 


and The dfruction of Feudal 
Prange Pride and Injuſtire of the 
Popes, the Enorunre of the Biſhops, and 
i: the Lewdneſe of "the inferior Chrgy-—The 
| miſtakes which eftabli be the new mg 
= me Luther, Wh 


Have led: your Nigel, bj 14. and 
bheedleſs ſtrides, from the aurora, or 


firſt dawn of authority, to the veſper, or 
laſt twinkling of papal ſupremacy; to the 


- feudal ſyſtem; and to an æra, (even-threat- 


ning to induſtry itſelf, which was be- 
ginning to flouriſh, upon the ruins of both. 

As apoſtates, from a ſhaken, and un- 
ſetled mind, are generally moſt rigid, fo 
Conſtantine, when he embraced Chriſti- 


- anity,;ſeverely adhered to the diſcipline of 


the Latin church; that emperor was ſo 
bigotted 


bigotted to his new credenda, that he ſent 
for Paphnutius, whoſe eyes Maximinus 
had pulled out, and kiſſed the hollows : 
and, as a certain worthy divine expreſſes 
his veneration of ſo pious an act, . made 
x. much of the ſockets; even after the 
« candles were extinguiſhed,” This em- 
peror's goodneſs. of heart, deceived his 
judgement of thoſe men, hb appeared 
better than himſelf; and, from a miſtaken 
zeal, he gave horns to the bull, when he 
inveſted the Pope with temporal power : 
however thoſe - polite churchmen, not to 
be backward in civility, have done juſtice 
to the compliment, by exercifing their 
juriſprudence in the abſolute controll of 
ſecular, as well as eccleſiaſtical affairs; 
till folly, by going out of bounds, be- 
trayed her truant diſpoſition, and loſt that 
credit, which ſo long maintained her tem- 
poral juriſdiction. | 

The inſuperable pride of the Popes, 


together with their averſion to cecumeni- 
F cal 
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cal councils; the irregularities in the con- 


claves; the ignorance of the biſhops 
who were ſo ſhamefully illiterate, in early 


times, that we find, Alfred tranſlated many 


uſeful books into the Saxon, tongue, which 
he, cauſed to be read to his, biſhops, and 
prieſts, for his people's inſtruction ;. and 
his reaſon, for taking upon. himſelf, this 


trouble, was the lamentable ignorance. of 


his clergy, not to ſay much in favour of 


the biſhops themſelves : * To this end IL 
i cauſed: (ſaid he) copies to be made of 
* my. tranſlation, that they might be ſent 
eto certain of my biſhops, to whom they 
were very needful, they not underſtand- 
ing the Latin ſpeech.” —And by an ec- 
cleſiaſtical capitulary of Charlemain, the 
biſhops were enjoined to learn the Lord's 
Prayer, fo as to underſtand it and that 


prince, with great difficulty, brought 


them to make ſome little kind of ex- 
hortation to the people! For this purpoſe 
_ {ſchools were eſtabliſhed in the biſhopricks, 

| and 
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and abbies, to inſtruct thoſe dignitaries in 
the lower duties of the church, that bi- 
ſhops might not continue the .moſt un- 
lettered people in the dioceſs.— But tg 
proceed with the cauſes of this great res 
volution ; . The immoralities of the-lower 
clergy, and the ſhameful indecencies pub- 
licly exhibited by moſt, diſguſted , all 
virtuous, - and ſober men, and inſpired 
Martin Luther, a bold determined monk, 
to leave the cloyſter ; to expoſe the fallibi- 
lity of the Pope, the frailties of the 
cardinals, and the lewdneſs of the prieſts. 
His ſyſtem of morality difcountenanced - 
their profligacies, and ridiculed their im- 
poſitions and under the protection of 
John Frederick, elector of Saxony, a 
prince ſignificant in power magnanimous 
when deprived of it! who was obliged 
to his misfortunes, for ſhewing to all poſ- 
terity, as ſublime a character as ever im- 
mortalized the greateſt hero of antiquity— 


Under the ſanction of this excellent prince, 
F 2 Martins | 
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and abbies, to inſtruct thoſe dignitaries in 
the lower duties of the church, that bi- 
ſhops might not continue the moſt un- 
lettered people in the dioceſs. But to 
proceed with the cauſes of this great re- 
volution: The immoralities of the lower 
clergy, and the ſhameful indecencies pub= 
licly exhibited by moſt, diſguſted all 
virtuous, - and fober men, and inſpired 
Martin Luther, a bold determined monk, 
to leave the cloyſter ; to expoſe the fallibi- 
lity of the Pope, the frailties of the 
cardinals, and the lewdneſs of the prieſts. 
His ſyſtem of morality difcountenanced 
their profligacies, and ridiculed their im- 
poſitions; and under the protection of 
John Frederick, elector of Saxony, a 
prince ſignificant in power magnanimous 
when deprived of it! who was obliged 
to his misfortunes, for ſhewing to all poſ- 
terity, as ſublime a character as ever im- 
mortalized the greateſt hero of antiquity— 
Under the ſanction of this excellent prince, 

F 2 Martin's 
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Martin's ethics were eſtabliſhed ; his 
exemplary conduct gave perſuaſion to his 
precepts ; a doctrine ſo appoſitely applied, 
could not fail of inviting converts of all 
ranks, and degrees; the new religion 
ſoon forced itſelf into the minds of princes; 
it ſpread over Germany ; it crept into 
France; and affiſted by private reſentment, 
it got footing in England. Thus an moine 


defroqud, by maintaining his theſis with 
admirable fidelity, overthrew the papal 


theomachy! 

When theſe giants were tumbled from 

the preſumptuous heights they were 

towering, it became as neceſſary to the 
authority of the prince, and the ſafety and 
happineſs of the ſubject, to curb the har- 
pies of another complection; the feudal 
tyranny, by diſturbing the harmony be- 
tween the government, and the people, 
appeared equally vexatious, and humil- 
liating: thoſe lords ſought to eſtabliſh 
their * potiſm, by humbling their ſove- 


reign z 
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reign ; to reſiſt them by force, required 
the labour of Hercules; another kind of 
ſtrength was to be tried, and all princes, 
within the circle of Europe, ſeemed to take 
courage, from their mortifying ſubordina- 
tion to the pride of their vaſſals, and 
united to undermine this arbitrary phan- 

om; artifice, and intrigue were critically 
appointed, and they ſucceeded to the ad- 
vantage of mankind, and themſelves. 


I am, &c. 
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Keule, alarmed at the Advancement 97 
Commerce Novelties, how they operate 
upon the different Paſſions of Mankind— 
Commerce fatal to Morality—Henry IV. 
' of France, and his Miniſter Sully, their 
_ Charaftters—A ſlight Sketch of Cardinals 
KRicblieu and Colbert—The Portraits of 
Commerce and Agriculture attempted—m- 
ferences drawn from them— Agriculture 
bow eſſential to Commerce—Lord Chan- 
cellor Verulam a Friend to Huſbandry. 


GRICULTURE had ſcarcely felt 
the ſalutary effects of theſe auſpici- 
ous changes, before induſtry was alarmed 
by the pernicious diſcovery of the mariners 
compaſs : this mighty revelation, preſent- 


ed us with new worlds, and new ideas ! 


Ploughing the ocean-was more thought 
of, than ploughing the fields! The ſim- 
ple Hind, whoſe irreſolute ſpirit dared not 


viſit 
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viſit a church yard, by moon-light, now 
hardened his mind againſt the frightful 
impreſſions of the tremendous deep-! They 
were talked out of their fears, and out of 
their ſenſes too! They, heard of treaſures - 
in the womb of foreign ſoils, which they 
could never expect from their own : Apri- 
culture made them happy, but did not 
make them rich; and wealth was to let 
them into ſome ſecrets they were moſt 
deſirous to know: therefore, no ſooner 
had avarice ſet up cammerce as the tutelar 
deity of the nation, but her ſhrine was 
crouded with adventurers. Aſſociations 
were formed to animate the ſpirit of trade: 
monopolies were obtained, to repreſs it | 
all was in a flurry! and blunders muſt 
occur, before a ſcheme of ſuch importance 
can be properly digeſted. | 
Trade foon became an object of reſpect, 
and opened a new path, to fame, and diſ- 
tinction: foreign effeminacies were im- 4 
ported, and when the idol of faſhion had 

| F 4 fixed 
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fixed a criterion, for ornamenting the 
body, nature was no longer conſulted in 
embelliſhing her own works: men were 
more eſteemed for their fopperies than 
their virtues; for good clothes met with 
more adulation than good ſenſe | and until 
mankind look, as formerly, into nature 
for inſtruction, the coxcomb will main- 
tain his aſcendency. Thoſe gaudy flowers 
which reflect ſuch colours to the eye, owe 
not their beauties to any outward applica- 
tion, but to the juices circulating, or fer- 
menting, within them; fo man derives 
no intrinſic merit from the external orna- 
ments of his body; it is the action of the 
ſoul, that muſt determine the excellency 
of bis character, 

To accumulate wealth, was the emula- 
tion of the times, and luxury multiplied 
characters of opulence: merchants, and 
men in trade, roſe upon the ruin of the 
land-holders: property changed hands, 
and when rich families were preferred to 

7 good 
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good ones, the haughtieſt peer thought it 
not beneath his dignity to court the 
alliance of the humbleſt mechanic! thus 
the higheſt blood in the kingdom, was 
commixed with the baſeſt; from which 
depravity you may date that lowlineſs of 
ſentiment which impoveriſhes the mind of 
our firſt nobility; ſoftens their affections to 
the impreſſion of plebeian vanities, and 
furniſhes the great world with ſa many 
unworthy repreſentations. Honour muſt 
loſe its ideal conſequence, when a peer of 
the realm demeans himſelf, by hanging 
upon the arm of a pick-pocket, at New- 
market, and ſquanders away his time, 
his fortune, and his reputation, at a 
gaming-table. Unhappily, gaming is the 
favourite ſcience of this day; it is in 
higher credit than the mathematicks ! and 
if Sir Iſaac Newton was now living, he 
muſt yield pre-eminence to the ſharper, 
or deſert the tables of faſhion, and—T_ 


was going to ſay—politeneſs ; but I aſk 
pardon, 


- 
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pardon, good breeding is too mack in 
the choice of company. 
Commerce enriched the nation, but 
waſted its inhabitants: the country was 
drained of its moſt uſeful people, to fur- 
niſh cities and towns; London in parti- 
cular tumified to an alarming ſize, by the 
charms of voluptuouſneſs, and the at- 
traction of manufactories. Peaſants being 
familiar with health, were ignorant of 
the mighty blefling ! Thoſe deluded peo- 
ple, with an unreluctant careleſſneſs, left 
the active buſineſs of the field, to en- 
counter diſeaſes at the loom, and other 
fluggiſh employments ! Innocence loſt 
their affection, when the country loſt 
their aſſiſtance ;: and their minds, and their 
blood were corrupted in the ſame moment, 
This defertion from the cauſe of induſ- 
try, -encreaſes the bills of mortality; mul- 
tiplies hoſpitals ; furniſhes the temple of 
juſtice; and -what is moſt melancholy, 
_— her altar with victims! Againſt 
& theſe 
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theſe alarming truths, Commerce mains 
tained her ground: ſne found powerful 
friends in every government, and no won- 
der, as ſhe poured immenſe ſums into 
their reſpective treaſuries : Fiſcal Jaws are 
the political eſtates of every prince; and 
the paps which nouriſh” the miniſterial 
polygarchy. Commerce, encreaſed by en- 
couragement, grew unweildy by an in- 
judicious indulgence ; and declined, by 
humours of her own generating: Com- 
merce, like other prodigals, never adverted 
to her conſtitution, but relied upon faith - 
leſs auxiliaries, for ſpirit, and vigour. 
Permit me, Sir, to engage your atten- 
[ tention for a moment, to look back upon 
France, at a period when ſhe was bleſſed 
with a King, and a miniſter, formed for 
each other. Henry the fourth was a prince 
of pleaſure, and ſentiment ; Sully, an 
indefatigable ſtateſman, of genius and 
integrity: Henry never departed from 
thoſe royal principles, which engage the 
PF; ' mind 
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mind in the intereſt of the people; even 
when the rude commotions of the league 
for public miſchief, obliged him to take a 
part in his country's diſtractions; and Sully 
_ Poſted himſelf the ſentinel upon his maſ- 
ter's henour, to watch his actions, when 
nature threw him off his guard. His vigi- 
lence, and aſſiduity, filled up thoſe inter- 
vals, which the king's gaiety would fome- 
times produce, that adminiſtration might 
not ſuffer from his levities. In ſecurer 
times, when leiſure called in every 
thought, national improvement was their 
uninterrupted ſtudy : Agriculture main- 
tained her primordial rank in their minds ; 
Agriculture was the foundation for Com- 
merce to build upon; they ſaw to what 
an elevation ſhe might riſe, from ſo ſolid 
a baſis! and had not good policy expired 
with thoſe truly great men, France, in 
all probability, would have diſpenſed laws 
to the univerſe. That kingdom is faid to 
contain one hundred and forty-five millions 

| of 
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of acres: what population might be ex- 
pected from ſuch a tract of country put 
into motion ! and if the temper of the 
people were as generous as their ſoil, what 
immenſe treaſures muſt flow from the fruits 
of induſtry, and cultivation! But provi- 
dence does not ſhew her liberality every 
day, in beſtowing upon kingdoms ſuch a 
miniſter as the duke of Sully. 
Cardinal Richlieu, was like our cardinal 
Wolſey, or like every other prieſt in 
power, a miniſter for his own ambition; 
and Colbert, the celebrated financier to 
Lewis the fourteenth, would have been a 
great miniſter, if Lewis had been a great 
king: to gratify the extravagant humour 
of that monarch, Colbert ruined his coun- 
; he gave premiums to the inariufac- 
turer, and laid impoſts upon the huſband- 
man; he filled the king's purſe, but emptied 
thoſe of the fubjects; vaſt ſums of money 
were expended upon theſe new-invented 
fopperies, while the moſt uſeful part of 


man- 
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mankind, had none to purchaſe the moſt 
ordinary coverings; a. few were fluttering 
in filks, many were half naked; the 
cities looked gay, but the country ap- 
peared like a deſert. | 
Commerce is an avowed angmy to man- 
kind: kindoms have been plundered, laid 
waſte, and the inhabitants butchered, to 
puſh her intereſt! How much blood has 
been ſhed to humour her jealouſies! How 
many millions have periſhed in her ſer- 
vice, by endemial diſeaſes, or ſwallowed 
in the ocean ! and how many thouſands 
have been flattered out of the world, by 
her deceitful luxuries ! Commerce gives 
countenance to every extravagancy, by 
tranſmuting the vices of mankind, into 


relative virtues. 

Agriculture received her appointment 
'from the hand of nature, and, like a 
faithful ſervant, has conformed to the 
inſtructions of her great patroneſs ; ſhe is 
a friend to mankind, ſhe ſecures him 
| health . 
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health, and appetite, and provides: him 
food to maintain one, and gratify the other 
the gives ſtrength to his body, and fur- 
niſhes him with materials to cloath and 
preſerve it: as an attentive handmaid ; ſhe 
dreſſes up the face of nature in lovelineſa, 
and feaſts the eye of man with her incom- 
parable, beauties; add to all theſe real 
excellencies, ſhe by reſtraining his paſſions, 
entails upon him long life, with the en- 
Joyment of peace,, and abundange, 

F rom contemplating the before-men- 
| tioned. portraits, IL am fully perſuaded, | 
that if Commerce had never broke in upon 
the integrity of mankind, we ſhould have 
been much happier under the mild influ- 
ence of A grarian politics, than under the 
domination of an endleſs code of laws, 
invented upon the inumerable frailties our 
enlarged imaginations have introduced 
amongit us; every precaution which the 
ſecurity of trade requires, points out the 
evil it is intended to guarantee When 


Per- 
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perjury and theft were unknown in Athens, 
there were no edicts, rules, or law to ex- 
plain, or puniſh ſuch crimes. And it is 
not very favourable to the reputation of 
this country, to ſay with Theophraſtus, 
The good need but few laws.“ © How- 
ever, as commerte, by the connivance of 
every ſtate, is now become ſo eſſential to 
the dignity of government; the ſecutity 
of the ſtate; and, by winnihg over our 
paſſions to her in tereſt, is conſidered as a 
principal, in every party, thro' the walk 
of life: ſound policy calls upon wiſdom 
and economy to viſit the patient in her 
decline, to ſolicit nature to throw off 
her diſtempers, and perfect her recovery ; 
the preſcription lies open for the inſtruction 
of thoſe, whom the partiality of fortune 
has qualified to apply the remedy; let 
them reſtore, by every effort of generoſity, 
a vigorous cultivation of the land they 
inherit; the manufacturer will then have 


labour at a cheaper rate ; the merchant 
will 
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will be ſupplied with goods, on more 
reaſonable terms 3 your Majeſty's army 

will be recruited with. ſoldiers, nerved for | 
every ſervice—(for a ſtarved veteran will 

agree with Procopius in opinian, that 
courage and famine can never dwell to- 
gether; it being more than nature can 
bear, to pine with hunger, and yet to play 
the part of @ ſtout and vigorous man) 
your ſubjects will be relieved from every 

apprehenſion; neceſſity, like the vapours, 
will be no more than a mental: fame, and 
felt only by fuch whoſe indolenee of 
mind, and body, brings thoſe W 
upon themſelves. 

Huſbandry is the vital ſtream of Com- 
merce; it circulates through every part; 
it is the medium that tempers the whole; 
the artiſan muſt be fed, and labour ig 
valued by the liberal, or parſimonious pro- 
duce of the earth 5 when cultivation is 
neglected, trade ſtagnates, and is only 
kept in motion by our own vanities; the 

G | con- 


conſumption of other cquntries, muſt be 
ſupplied from a more reaſonable market. 
Plenty helps the ſtaple trade of this coun- 
try, in another view; when proviſions 
are cheap, the poor are enabled to lay by 
ſome part of their wages, for the com- 
fortable purpoſe of cloathing themſelves, 
and families Oſtentation riſes with abun- 
dance Wretchedneſs is the companion 
of ſcarcity. 

| "(ade Ok mw up * head, * 
England, at the acceſſion of James the 
firſt to the throne; that monarch paſſing 
from Scotland, in his way to London, was 
met at Godmancheſter by ſeventy teams of 


. horſes, traced to new ploughs How grate- 
ful moſt ſuch a ſalutation prove to a prince 


who juſtly eſtimates the natural wealth of 


his country ! Indeed James manifeſted his 


approbation, by beſtowing upon theirvil- 
lage ſome honorary privileges, and told 
them, at the ſame time, he was mightily 
rejoiced to ſee ſo many good huſbandmen, 
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in one town. But, poſſibly, his Ma- 
jeſty loſt that generous, though ſimple, 
idea, the country had given birth to, in 
the ſhew and buſtle which Commerce ex- 
hibits in the great emporium: for the 
impetus of trade, is an over-match for 
the tame, ſober plan, of rural œconomics, 
and, like a torrent, ſweeps away every 
thought that may obtrude itſelf in favour 
of huſbandry. Commerce, like an un- 
dutiful child, endeavours to remove every 
obligation from the parent who gave her 
life, and the means to ſupport it. 

In muſt not be forgot, in this place, 
that Lord Chancellor Verulam, now and 
then applied his wiſdom to the public 
good: and that the ſparks of virtue would 
ſometimes ſcintillate from the cloud of 
ſelf-intereſt. That wiſe lord adviſed King 
James to publiſh, among others, the fol- 
lowing common-wealth commiſſions, in 
which the king's honour, and the national 
advantage, were patriotically conſidered : 

Ga a 
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viz. Commiſſion for the proviſion of the 
realm, with corn and grain, and the go- 
vernment of the exportation and importa- 
tion thereof: and directing of public 
granaries, if cauſe be. Commiſſion to 


by prevent the depopulation of towns, and 


and highways. Commiſſion for the better 
proceeding in the plantations of Ireland. 

Yet I hope to ſee the glorious day, un- 
der the auſpices of your Majeſty, when 
men will be perſuaded, that the decadency 
of our relative trade, is imputable to an 
ungenerous inattention to our paſtoral in- 
tereſt; and that huſbandry and commerce 
may be comprehended in the ſame idea; 
that every unaffected patriot may encourage 
the union, and contribute his aſſiſtance, 
for the common, and mutual — 
of both. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER vn. +: 


H uud declining d the N of 
Avatict—Botnty upon the Exportation 
of Corn, 'a wife meaſure among virtu- 
au Prople—Eafterit Plintderers, 2 mf 

buteful Idea—Diſhonefly the promoter of 
- Suitede, illuftrated in the Portraits of 
Integrity and Moral Turpitude'; theft 
 Pifures, takin from the Life; A be 
Audird with' Attention. 


7 E ue hon enbering upon the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the great theatre, 
the dramatis perſonæ, in the political ex- 
Kibition,: are uhcurtained to our view, 
and expoſed: to cenſure, or -applauſe, a8 
each actor fills the part which accident has 
allotted him; the moſt ingenuous court 
of exiticiſm is in our own. breaſts; let us 
ſtudy the character we are to perform, 


andFour impartial feelings-willi determine, 
G 3 whether 
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whether the execution equals the idea we 
are to repreſent. 1 

Whoever ſuggeſted giving a 83 on 
the exportation of corn, was a true friend 
to his country; but I am afraid moſt of 
thoſe who concurred. i in- the motion, bad 
not the ſame p-triotic ſpirit they did not 
behold it in that extenſive, genęrous view, 
which opened upon the mind: of the per- 
ſon who prapoſed it: I. mention my ap- 
prehenſion with more confidence, - ſince 
that meaſure fo obviouſly. calculated for 
the public good, proved in the end i inju- 
rious to it. The firſt agitation of K. 
political catholicon, gave a jog t 
ruling powers of Agriculture, and gi 
vation began to move with alaority ; vaſt 
abundance of all kinds ef Brain, flowed 
in upon the markets; Malt was exported 
to Holland in prodigious quantities Eng- 
liſn wheat drove famine from every coun-/ 
try! and, (notwithſtanding: the drain was! 
* ſtill the N of a was ſcen 
ſmiling 
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ſmiling in every corner of the kingdom. 
Our neighbours, the French, having ſo 
ample A market to be ſupplied from, 
threw every attention upon the vineyards, 
and manufactories; and had*Public virtue 
flouriſhed in England, we ſhould, to this 
3 day, have been the cornfacters, and the clo- 
thiers of Europe; While France; not feel- 
ing the throbs of neceſſity, would have 
dbzed on in the ſame lifeleſs" purſuits: J 
we have let go the opportunity, and I am 
afraid we ſhall find this axiom true—lt i is 
eaſier to prevent a miſchief than repair 
it— This was too great a blefling for an 
Engliſhman | to be ſatisfied long“ with; the 
farmer, tempted by avarice, advanced the 
price of grain above the ratio of the de- | 
mands, for the different forts of it; the. | 
factor, unwilling that induſtry ſhould run 
away with all the advantage, the times 0 
favourably offered, ſet a profit upon the 2 
farmer's advance; theſe people growing 


ſo fo ſuddenly into wealth, alarmed the jea- 
G 4 louſy 
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louſy of the landholders, and they, to be 
upon a par with both, augmented their 
rents: this was the firſt ſhock— When 


on after the commiſſaries, contracters, 


aud pay-maſters, from the North and 
Weſt. together with the mighty plunderers 
of the Eaſt, guſbing into England with 
a confluence of wealth, compleated the 
ruin of this falutary ſcheme! 

I do not mean, Sir, to throw an cow | 
upon thoſe military gentlemen, who en- 
riched themſelves with the ſpoils of the 

enemy; 1 have only in view thoſe chy- 
mical miſcreants, who extracted gold-from 
the tears of their friends! Who, in out- 
rage to all | civility, oppreſſed | the inhabi- 
tants whom nature had planted i in India! 
Who ſeemed to think every moment 
thrown away, that was not marked with 
the moſt Hlagitious depredations ! | Who 
I ſhudder while I repeat it—by a moſt 
unſeaſorabſe n. of the wle 
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manity, too atrbeious for the credit of this 
country tu dxplain by an enquiry, expoſed 
thouſands of the unoffending natives, to pe« 
rich by faminel Their ears were deaf to the 
cries and groans of expiring men, women. 
and children! and -O infinite juſtice l 
theſe much injured people would excite 


gur compaſſion, did not their pagan vir- 


tue make their death more to be envied, 
than the ſplendid advantages thoſe anti» 
chriſtian executors got by it. In the 
dunghill were theſe vermin hatched. 
Lowly bred, afid lowly educated,” they 
had nb other ſentiments of honour, ' or 
| ſocial honeſty, chan what the Spectator 
has deſeribed in the deteſtable character 
of Inkle; they amaſſed wealth, upon the 
abuſe of confidence, and the ruin of that 
delegated truſt, they were morally, and 
politically bound to defend! Theſe 5oms: 
ner novi, purchaſed eftates ut any price; 
and weetches who were not to be reſtrained 
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by humanity, would not be withlibld by 


— 


chr divine periphraßs of public virtue: 
they advanced the rents; to the value they 


paid for them: ſuch a lucrative precedent 


could not fail of playing the fool with 
the various pafſians of mankind; almoſt 
every: gentleman of landed property in 
the three kingdoms, © though: differently 
affected, followed the unworthy example. 


Wealth, honourably obtained, and ge- 


neraufly appropriated, is a benevolence 
from the Almighty: it furniſhes every 
delight for the feaſt of life, and he who 
enjoys. this peculiar bleſſing, never ſtirs 
from that delicious entertainment, till he 
is invited to a better. But the man who 
makes moral turpitude his agent, in the 


acquiſition of riches, is unprovided of 


the intrinſical object of his purſuit; he 
is deceived at his. firſt ſetting out; Volup- 
tuouſneſs flatters him with endleſs plea- 
ſures; the promiſe exhilerates his ſpirits; 
he accepts the invitation, meets her with 
; infinite 
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infinite — — ah wth. regret 


in (his way $7 n | but is diſ- 
| appointed ing all his expectations. Thus 
conſtantiy allured, and perpetually diſ- 
guſted, he jabru ptly Jeaves the: gluttony 

of this world, without Waiting for * 
recommendation to the next. | 

Suicide is too much encouraged i in this 
country ; but to remoye the diſhonour 
from our own "door. Jet it be remembered, 
that ſhe is known only to the wicked and 
ungrateful ; the honeſt labourer, who ſees 
wealth in contentment, revels like a mote 
in the ſun beam, a ſtranger to thoſe duſky 
regions of impure delight, that temper 
the mind to ſuch horrid partialities : In 
this view I can never acknowledge any 
national connection ſhe has with the gene- 
ral character of England: like the Jews, 

(who murdered the vital principle of moral 
rectitude) ſhe is naturalized to no country: 


that ſhe is cloſeted with people of rank 
* N and 
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and faſhion, no one can diſpute, but the is 
admitted into their company with the 
fame heedleſſneſp as they admit an Almack, 
or 4 Newmarket gambler, to-4:/] time, by 
terifying theit mũnds with a recital of the 
bets they have already loft, and the impar- 
taut Rake depending on a future day. 


9 ä 1 am, &c. 
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The Ingratitude of Avarice explained—a 
Paſſion the moſt unprofitable to thoſe who 
moſt encourage it—The Hardſhips of thaje 
poor People who are compelled to be Tad | 
trious, deſcribed. | 


UXURY, and avarice ſeem to have 
armed one part of your Majeſty's 
ſubjects againſt the other, and as the 
ingenious arts of deceit are never more 
fatally practiſed, than when human crea- 
tures exereiſe thein on themſelves; ſo in 
this, as in other civil commotions, they 
are reſiſting the motive that indueed them 
to this outrage !—I will * more nar- 
rowly into the evil. 
To maintain luxury, and gratify avarice, 
rents were advanced to a moſt enormous 
degree; farmers, to keep pace with- their 
landlords, advanced the price of-the-land's 


pro- 
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produce, in an unreaſonable proportion: 
In this unpropitious change of affairs, in- 
duſtry became the dupe of opulence, for 
the few who ruled the markets, were the 
only gainers by the impoſition : the needy 


farmer, who has no greater intereſt than 


in doing juſtice to his farm, is obliged 
to ſend his goods to market, as his family 
muſt be maintained from day to day ; his 


penury cannot reſiſt any prices that may be 


offered him ; his corn muſt be thraſhed 
out, when he has money to hire labourers 
for that neceſſary ſervice ; and his land 
remains untilled, until temporary aſſiſtance 
can be purchaſed, for which extravagant 
wages are exacted ; thus raiſing his crops 
at the greateſt expence, and ſelling them 
at the loweſt prices, he is unprepared to 
refiſt an additional tax upon his labour ; 


he ſinks under the oppreſſive weight of an 
advanced rent: he is in arrears with his 


landlord, who being impatient under the 


| difficulty of getting his money, removes 


the 
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the unbappy pauper from his farm, and, 
without allowing himſelf to feel for his 
diſtreſs, drives the victim from his home, 
and conſigns his wife and children to 
languiſh in a workhouſe ! From this diſ- 
honeſt  treatment—diſhoneſty is not ſuf- 
_ ficiently underſtood in the idea of a houſe- 
breaker, for he is infinitely more ignomi- 
nious, who, by deſtroying the induſtrious 
huſbandman, robs the public of his ſer- 
vice, and can, with deliberate barbarity, 
deprive humanity of thoſe features which 
give a character to the nation -I repeat 
it again, from this diſhoneſt treatment, 
the family, who but lately was of ſervice 
to the public, is now become a burthen 
to it : his few acres are given to'a wretch, 
who had too many before, becauſe he will 
be more regular in his annual payments. 
| Selfiſh ideas are the præſtigiæ of avarice; 
the miſer loſes by ſuch ſolitary maxims ; ' 
for doctrines eſtabliſhed in the mind, un- 
connected with the principles of {ociety;- 


are 
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are moſt pernicious and deceitful, as no 
real good can ſubfiſt independant of that 
fellowſhip which unites mankind: It is 
the intereſt of us all to be humane and 
virtuous ; our various feelings verify this 
— axiom, which is thus elegantly explained 
by 2 modern philoſopher “d It is (ſays 
& he) the ſupreme Being who proclaims 
cc aloud. to the guilty, that their ſecret 
« crimes are detected; and gives aſſurance 
« to the righteous in obſcurity, that their 
i yirtues are not without a witneſs.” 
Again, the extravagant Profligate, alarm; 
ed by his own wants, makes choice of 
wealthy tenants, that his diſtreſſes may 
find a temporary relief, by an anticipa- 
tion of rent. But wretches like theſe are 
examples of reproach, rather than imita- 
tion; therefore little danger can be appre- 
hended from them. The prodigal has 
eyer been conſidered as an enemy to his 
country, and the wiſdom of the twelve 
tables provided a. guardian to take care 
of 
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elites; dib ba „ les babwot wid 
Thus rents are raiſed; proviſions ad- 
vanced; and the wages uf labour aug- 
mented; to the injury of the common- 
wealth, without any real, or ſubſtantial 
benefit to the landlord, the tenant, or 
the labourer ]! If the : landlorg receives 
more money, be is not che richer, as he 
has involuntary laid the above tax upon 
himſelf ; for if. he has a genius for: calcu- 
tation; de will find his prodigality is 
_ rated higher than he has prorided for, in 
his additional revenue. Beſides, as wr 
are generally diſpaſed to value aur im- | 
portance upon the ſum we annually receive, 
an augmentation of income will be apt to 
make us play a bolder game at the hazard 
table multiply the number of our miſ- 
treſſes —encreaſe our plagues, in the en- 
creaſe of ſervants and ſurfeit ourſelves 
upon the addition of twenty more covers 
every day upon our table. Or, in the other 

H extreme, 
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extreme, Avarice takes from the value of 
his hoarded treaſure, and diſ patches ſoli- 
citude and ſuſpicion to invite anxiety, to 
be the chief gueſt | in their piſcrable party. 
The tenant is under the fame infatuation ; 
bis mind expands with. his fortune, and 
he i is viſited by paſſions, that competency 
was a ſtranger ta; or he buties the uſcleſs 
ſavings, wrung from eyery enjoyment of 
| life. And, the labourer works leſs, and 
lives more intemperately. 93. 

Theſe ungrateful truths open to the 
mind another cauſe. of enquiry, how far 


the ſcarcity. of proviſions may pro 
from the waſts of them HORNET @s.'© 
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The Genius ah be rick of Grazing 4 iſerimi- 

| nated in the generous and par fimonious 
' Treatment of Nature—The 'Voluptuoufeſs 

% of Tradeſmen one Cauſe of the preſent 
8 carcity—Lamb and Veal not to be fold as 
© Dainties i in the Markets—The Caſe of the 
Poor conſidered Example expected from 

the ſuperior Order f Men—The Breed 
"of Sheep, bow differently N 


8 your Majeſty can have no idea 
of the miſchiefs which ariſe from 

the many impoſitions we blindly conſent 
to, permit me to explain one, which owes 
its favour to the delight it affords, and the 
pleaſing diſguiſe that puts a ſtop to our 
ſuſpicions: Your Majeſty will be pleaſed 
to obſerve, there is the genius of grazing, 
and the trick of it ; the firſt acts upon the 
generous and extenſive plan of ſerving 
| —_— the 
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the public - the latter is narrowed to the 
view of private intereſt, which is found 
in humouring the ſenſualities of mankind. 
As the laſt is the evil, I will explain it. 
In the counties bordering upon London, 
the great theatre on which every ingenious 
villain acts his part with ſucceſs, the far- 
mer puts his ewes to the ram at the latter 
end of the ſummer, that they may force 
a breed of lambs at, or a little. after, 
Chriſtmas, when the town is fulleſt, and 
all kinds of unſeaſonable viands are invited 
to the markets, by the high price which 


voluptuaries are eager to give for theſe per- 


nicious delicacies! Thus, in many articles 


of luxury, nature is compelled, to ſatisfy: 


the depraved appetites of the rich, and 
What is ſtill more to be lamented, to gra- 
tify the vanity of ordinary tradeſmen, 
who, in theſe oſtentatious times, have 
an emulation to equal their ſuperiors! 
The like inanity of mind ruined the me- 


chanics 1 in Ed ward the third' s time; -the 


4 n folly 
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folly of banquetting prevailed to that 
alarming exceſs, the king found it neceſ- 
ſary to put a ſtop to ſo ruinous a prac- 
tice : in the feventeenth year of his reign, 
he paſſed certain ordinances, forbiddin{ C. - 
men in trade to have dainty diſhes, or 
coſtly drinks, at their table. Upon enquiry 
your Majeſty will find that the character of 
the preſent times is bloated with the ſame 
diſeaſe, and requires the ſame remedy to 
ſtop the progreſs of it. Three-fourthks 
of this early breed of lambs periſh by 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon, as alſo many 
of the parent ewes, not having ſtrength 
to ſuſtain the untimely charge; the grazier 
gets by the loſs, for as the mortality is 
general, the ſurviving one will bring him 
in more clear profit than if the other 
three had not died. What an inhuman 
trade! Let thoſe who know how to re- 
ſpect the unfortunate have compaſſion for 
the poor; they are equally comprehended in 
the ſcheme of providence, they have an 

=. | equal 
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equal claim to the protection of manking; 
It is the poor who are the greateſt ſufferers, 
and we ſhould not forget that the labourer, 
though he is inferior to us in fortune, in 
nature, he is equal to the proudeſt lord 
in the univerſo: e JL 110 049 
How abundantly would the markets 
have been ſupplied, if avarice had not in- 
troduced a contagion to leſſen tliat abu 
dance! There will be no difficulty in 
checking tho deſtructive practioe ! Lamh 
ſhould not he valued in the market at moto 
than four-penee'a pountꝭ r the boſt ʒbints 
of veal (at certain ſeaſams) i at the eſamn 
valuation; and pigs /two-thillings-s1qhis 
ſelf⸗denying method ſo cohferirancous':to 
good manners, would effectuallytanſuitr 
the purpole, and the unneteſſary ſlaughter 
of calves and latnbs would be prevented. 
Solon faid to the Athenians, No man 
« ſhall kill a lamb of a year old. 
Gentlemen who have nice palates, and 
means to indulge * may nurſe up 
| | thoſe 
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thoſe- delicacies upon their on eſtates ;- 
ſuch: rarities may do honour to their rank: 
Vitellius my? banquet; but, feaſting / in- 
ſults the credit, by diſcountenaneing the 
indiſpenſible frugality, of men in buſineſs. 

Moral excellency, and depravity of mind, 
vwe their good and their evil. tendency; to 
the force of example; the per orders of 
men muſt therefore lodk .up, to; their ſupe- 
riors for that inſtruction ſo eſſantial to the 
public good; thoſe: in the higher {ations 
of life are to ſet ih ſotm for the canduct 
of the flower; and the vaxigus evils that 
diſgrace the integrity of this country, mult 
be placed ta che aggount, of thoſe, hęgdleſs 
beings, who for want of , pride, , I mean 
tho! elation ofs ia noble, generous mind, 
are ſtrangers ton the condition of their 
exiſtence. Whilſt the Spartan Rberræ ex- 
preſly forbad the Lacedemonians to pam- 
per their bodies by the butchers and cooks, 
and to;fatten- in private like carnivorous 
beaſts 3 the Epbori deſtroyed. the effect of 
71 f. . H 4. that 
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that wife law by their example; their wal- 

lowing in luxury did more miſchief to the 
public, than the terror of the law could 


correct. | 

Theſe long and ase ies tho 
they ariſe from the ſubject of complaint, 
yet they almoſt lead us out of fight of the 
complaint itſelf ; but to bring it again in 


view, I will explain to your Majeſty the 


economy, of diſtant counties in the ma- 
nagement. of their breed of ſheep. Theſe 
thrifty people, tup their ewes the beginning | 
of November, conſequently the heighth 
of their lambing is the beginning of April, 
when the ſeaſon is generally temperate, the 
days are lengthened, and yegetation is put 
into action. From ſuch benign advantages 
the dams recover ſtrength every day, to 
nouriſh and ſupport their manifold young. 
From theſe counties we are fed: country- 


towns have their irritamenta gulæ, their 


incentives to gluttony; lambs muſt be 
butchered to pamper their pride, or pro- 


voke 
y 
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yoke their apetites : indeed their taſte has 
not reached ſuch refinements in cating as 
to require houſe lamb, and that at an earlier 
ſeaſon: ſo they have their number, though 
but one-third the quantity of that kind 
of meat, which Providence annually be- 
ſtows, for general ſubſiſtence. Their con- 
duct in this affectation of elegancy, is 
reprehenſible, as Her generous intention 
of maintaining all, is defeated, by feaſting 
a few with the immature third, that is ſo 
greedily ſought after. Here commerce 
muſt alſo prefer her complaint, as ſne 
ſuſtains a vety confiderable loſs, by thus 
diminiſhing the growth of wool, and re- 
5 jecting thoſe ſubſidies, which nature ſo 
liberally offers for the friendſhip of man- 


1 am, &c. 
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Farmers having: fas Jiitle Liberty, wha rug 


much Land, very furious Confidence. 
rum tbe Landlara and Judgement in the 
Tennant, would anſwer every genenous Pur- 
Pg. My the Crops of Grain baut nat- 
been ſo fruitful as. the. Seaſons \ promiſed, 
accounted for— A Drufion of large Farms 
particular recommended The crmel and 
.. deftruttive Conſeguence q mueſting Farmers 
 avith ton muth Juftuence. Lg IT, 330 471 


HE natufe of bur ſoil and climate, 
1 requires mi of quick, lively; and 
generous tempers; lazy *diſpofitions' are 
qummatrically oppoſite to tlie impulſe of 
both, and the public ſuffers by prejudices 
arifing from apathy and ignofanbe. I will! 
inform your Majeſty, how negligently In- 
dolence goes througif her part. Many 
gentlemen of landed eſtates not knowi ing, 
and above enquiring into, the nature and 
pro- 
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property of the ſoil, are ruled by caprice, 
not directed by, Judgemept ;, they have 


one idea, and can never be brought to de- 
part from it; they have heard that nothing 
impoveriſhes land more than plbughimg, 
and however vague the poſtulatum, they 
are ready to believe it. From this deception, 
they bind up all their tenants not to plough 

any or if they have the liberty to plouph 
one or x) pieces, they are ſuffered to 
torture thoſe for fotty years without inter- 
miſſion, till the land almoſp worm out, 
has not ſtrength, or nature, left to nouriſn 


the, fudliments of vegetation, , conſegp 
the, grain, wants its legitimate, prope 
the fields, may be gs ſhowy, hut the crops 
often, (b&lis, their appearance. , When, the 
ſane, quantity of grain produces a leſs. 
quantity of meal, the difference muſt be 
in the quality; that difference does not 
proceed from more unfavourahle ſeaſons 
than formerly, but ſrom injudicigus re- 
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ſtraints, not leaving the farmer at liberty 
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to diſplay his management. | 

Farmers, like ſubordinate ſtates, ſhould 
in ſome degree be ſubſervient to their lord, 
but I can never with to fee the landed 
gentlemen of England exerciſe a tyranny, 
like the Carthaginians, over their depen- 
dants : Thoſe Africans prohibited the in- 
habitants of Sardinia, and. Corſica, from 
ſowing, on pain of death, that their diſ- 
treſſes might ſecure their ſubjection to 
Carthage; on the contrary, I hope to ſee 
every labourer have his ſhare of the bread 
he raiſes himſelf, and enjoy every decent 
freedom, which morality has preſcribed 
for the government of mankind. 

To feparate the tenant from the land- 
lord, is as great a ſoleciſm in paſtoral, as 
to divide the ſubject from the prince, is 
in national, politics ; the intereſt of the 
landlord and tenant, in the ſpirit of huſ- 
bandry, is reciprocal : if the land is neg- 
lected, both muſt ſuffer ; therefore if the 

| land- 
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landlord, wanting "that confidence. he 
ſhould repoſe in his *enant; fofbids the 
neceſſary uſe of the Plough, he wrongs 
the public, the temunt, and Himſelf; for 


his land will grow moſſy, and unhealthful, 
for want of exerciſe to refreſh it, and his 


farm muſt fink in its value. He may not 
feel it immediately, For Ae an inward 
bruiſe, the miſchief may be gathering 
ſome time before it makes. its appearance; 
whereas, if a vigorous cultivation Wasen. | 
couraged under proper and judicious re- 
ſtrictions, Eſtates would iinprove i in their 
value to the induſtrious farmer, as well rr 
to the handlord, and the enereaſe of grain 
would effoctually remove the diſtreſs which 
all orders of people {6 loudly complain of. 
Labour would then find | emplaymett, and 
if every large farm, or tract of country, 
was divided, and put under the manage- 
ment of Many, inſtead of being left to 
the ill conduct of a few, graziers would 
then be obliged to breed, as well as fatten, 


ſheep 
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ſheep und cattle; every urkicle of fiib- 
ſiſtence would them fetelr its value, und 
the wenlthy tyrant® have no ſonger tie 
means to lower r advance the market, 
as he may be inclined ber to buy. or 
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1 1 Mert U. What I have hinted againſt 
', . baneful influence of monopolizing 


A 6. 


graziers, examples are ſeen at every mar- 
ket in England, where lean beaſts (the 
property of poor gragiers) always ſell at a 
low Price, when the fat Cattle 4 are advanced 
to an immoderate high one—they bear no 
proportion to each other. . 
Induſtry meets with the ſame di ſcourage> 
ment, in the ſmall parcels "of wool their 
little flocks afford them: the Poor man 
will get only twelve ſhillings a tod, when 
the rich grazier, who can afford to wait 
the turn of the markets, or compel the 
wool-buyers to his own terms, will get 
twenty ſhillings. The public is not bene- 
fited by this impoſition; as the ſmall quan- 
tity 
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_btp. the wrenabed have to diſpoſe of, enn | 
have . no: ﬀIinSuengs} at, Norwich, Loads, 
Hallifax, &c. The, wogl-drivers, or.ovlers, 
arte the only perſogs who. profit by. their 


neceſſitie. au vloch 1 
It is owing to the es miſtake of 
44 bl a monopoly in farms, that Idle- 


I 


ex — of Induſtry, the public, and 


the landlord: and, like, fiſh of prey, 


| will continue this deſtruQtive e ſo 
Jong 35 the Pikes are infruſted with 
power not only to . the Jacks, 


* 
27144 


or little ones of their ow pwr n ſpecies, but 
even to threaten the gold and filyer f 6th 


with t their voracity. 8 

* Theſe princely, farmers who Jord it t over 
ſuch ; an extent of territory, are the  legil- 
lators of every village, and their” for- 


myla's act by courteſy with as much force, 


1 111025 


as the prerogative of laws | Theſe petty 
tyrants, like the monſter Caligula, Ro- 


* . * 8 oy — 4 * # 74 
Fu? 21 1 1 ein I 
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claim a famine without (caroity ! The 
abuſe of this exorbitant power is the 
more alarming, as the ſtatu 
that unnatural influence, is in che hands 
of thoſe who gave it. l 
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bing too much Land to thi Myfſmanagement 
of one Man, further confidered; and re- 
probated— Luxury dangerous to the Inte- 

_ grity of Huſbandmen—Young Men ſhould 
be encouraged to Sobriety and Induſtry, . 
by the Hopes of getting a F arm in Reward 


f thoſe Virtues —The conſolidating ſmall 
Farms deſtroys that much defired Emulation. 


HERE ſhould be no gentlemen 
farmers, except thoſe who manage 

their own eſtates; the genius of our 
country never meant to entertain ſuch: 
heterogeneous characters; no man ſhould 
rent above three hundred pounds a year, 
and but very few of them ; and no man, 
who means to act with juſtice to his land- 
lord and the public, would with it ; it is 
employment enough for one man; a greater 
quantity requires more care, or admits of 
I 1 more 
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more neglect than any man ſhould be en- 
truſted, or indulged with. 

The Romans, ſenſible of the waſte 
which too much land in the poſſeſſion of 
one perſon occaſioned to the public, con- 
ſidered that man as a dangerous citizen, 
who was not perfectly content with ſeven 
acres. | 

Solon, to prevent individuals becoming 


powerful from the poſſeſſion of too much 
land, paſſed a law, that the Athenians might 


not be permitted to purchaſe as much land 
as they pleaſed. 

And when the lend of Laconia was 
engroſſed by a few, the city of Sparta was 
overcharged with a multitude of neceſ- 
ſitous perſons. Lycurgus availed himſelf 
of the great diſparity between the number 
afflicted by poverty, and the few who 
were made unweildy by too much land : 
to heal the inveterate ſtate of the common- 
wealth, he divided the whole country in to 
equal ſhares, allowing the pre-eminence 


to 
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to virtue only, and conſidering no other 
difference, or in-equality, between one 
man and another, but what the diſgrace 
of doing baſe actions, or credit of =—_ 
worthily, created. 

It is obvious, from the Lhe of the 
wiſeſt men of antiquity, that too much 
land in the hands of one man is injurious, . 
and I am perſuaded that a farmof three hun- 
dred a year to one tenant, would call forth 
all his induſtry, and all his management, to 
cultivate it for the advantage of himſelf; 
and in that advantage his landlord and the 
public would be comprehended, He would 
preſerve his health, by his labour ; and 
his gains, by his œconomy; his four 
wheel, or his one-horſe, chaiſe, would be 
no longer neceſſary to carry the /oon to 
church, or his ted - fiſted drudge to a party 
at cards; foreign wines would be treated 
as ſtrangers; and the wholeſome brown 
bread, and brown beer, have as much 
credit at a farmers entertainment, as they 


I 2 had 
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had in thoſe happier days, when England 


was envied for enjoying the bleſſings of 
induſtry, and abundance. But the ton has 
made its way into the complexure of rural 
gentility ; the good old cuſtom of living 
as they ought to do, is proſcribed by the 
prodigals of the prefent day; and too 
many are vain enough to ſubmit to the 
interdiction. 

If farms from forty to one hundred 
pounds a year, were prudentially appoint- 
ed, the young and willing Hind, inured to 
labour, would be encouraged, from the 
expectation of ſharing one of the many 
farms ſo parcelled among the number of 
thoſe whoſe ſober conduct might recom- 
mend them to confidence; but having no 
flattering views of that kind, he becomes 
diſpirited, and impatient of toil ; many fell 
themſelves to the militia to avoid it, and 
are irrecoverably loſt in that School of 
debauchery ; for the militia law has been 


the bane of induſtry! the perverter of 
ſim- 
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ſimplicity! Many diſadvantages to the 
kingdom have been thereby purchaſed at a 
great expence to it* ! The moſt thinking 
peaſant is diſcouraged from matrimony, 
as he ſees no proſpe of providing for a 
family ; and thus reflection, which ſhould 
bind man to an obedience. of the divine 
and political mandate, in the preſent unna- 
tural and alarming neglect of his common 
intereſt, ſerves to depopulate l Surely 
every generous method ſhould be purſued to 
encreaſe and multiply: ſome who are in- 
fluenced by their paſſions, ruſh heedleſsly 
into thoſe endearing engagements, which 
encreaſe Our poor, are a load upon our 
pariſhes _ grace our rural &conomy, 


* Whoever caſts his eye upon the Calendars, at eyery 
county-aflize, and obſerves the encreaſed number of 
criminals which appear there, will be convinced that 
ſome cauſe or other has occaſioned this ſad and melan- 
choly alteration ; and if a more rational one cannot 
be found, ſome credit muſt be given to what I have 
ventured to aſſert. : 


|= ms land 
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and are a check to the induſtry of all; for 
not having the moſt diſtant view of any 
comfortable change in their condition, 
they yield to a profligacy of manners, 
which retards the work of cultivation, 
and in the end brings ſhame upon the 
army, that looks for no other qualification, 
but youth and ſize to recommend them for 
the ſervice. A combination of virtuous 
and public ſpirited men . remove 
their deſpair, and give ſuch a ſpirit to in- 
duſtry, and population, that diſtreſs would 
be unknown in this country, and want 
become an expletive in the language of 


T 


our manufacturers. 


1 am, &c. 
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WEN bk 8 1 


Large Sheep Walks, or Traf#s of unenchſed 
Ground, a material Loſs to the Public, 
and to the Owners of them—A Plan pro- 
poſed for the Advantage of both—T, he 
Value of a good Soil oppoſed to the Mons 


Argentarius, 


A MONG the many loſſes which the 
A public ſuſtains, from the want of 
- judgement in ſome, and honeſty in others, 
(for I muſt trace the miſtake home to the 
maſter, or the ſteward,) permit me to men- 
tion the abſurdity, and evil tendency of 
extenſive ſheep walks, which, like deſerts, 
afford no protection for the ſtock that is 
turned looſe upon them. In this unſhel- 
tered ſtate, they are of little value to the 
"tenant, of leſs to the landlord, and a loſs 
to the public for thoſe immenſe tracks 
require-more attention than every ſhepherd 
„ can, 
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can, or will, | give to his maſter's intereſt ; 
they are too dreary in bleak weather, toq 
ſultry in the Dog - days, ſo that many old 
ſheep, and lambs inumerable, are deſtroyed 
by the cold, (if the ſpring proves ſevere) 
or ſmothered by the drifted ſnow i in winter; ; 
many are overturned by the weight of 
their wool, and periſh for want of aſſiſtance 
in that helpleſs ſtate ; and many are de- 
voured by maggots, before their ſituation 
can be diſcoyered. But if theſe n lected 
wilds were encloſed i in pieces of twenty, 
or thirty acres, pared, burnt, and ploughed 
| up, what quantities of turnips to feed | 
their ſheep ! \ what labour to employ their 
poor! what crops of corn to nouriſh them! 
and what future paſtures to breed and. 
maintain all kinds of cattle | Every honeſt 
farmer can beſt explain theſe important, 
truths. Let the gentlemen of landed 
eſtates attend to this hint ; their time will 
be well employed ; they will encreaſe in 
opulence, and grow rich in the people's 
3 iir he 
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opinion: they will be patriots in tho moſt | 
faithful meaning of the word. I ſpeak. | 
with authority, I have ſeen many ſheep- 
walks, in Lincolnſhire, fo extenſive, that 
if divided, and inclofed, they would- 
be improved to fo many confiderable 
farms, but in their preſent forlorn con- 

dition are of little worth, even to the 
tenant, when the loſs of ſheep, and loſs 
ef time, are conſidered in the ia 
of his farm. 
To give a clearer idea of what I wiſh 
to recommend, ſuppoſe the downs in 
Suſſex were the property of one perſon ; 
in that ſuppoſition, let the contemplative 
mind ſkim over that extent of country, 
and proportion its value, if cultivated, to 
what- it now yields to public, or private 


intereſt ; then ſuppoſe the proprietor, 
generous to himſelf, divides it into com- 
fortable farms of two hundred acres each; 
ſearches out ſober, induſtrious men; grants 
each a leaſe for twenty-one years; exempts 
| | them 
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them from rent the firſt three years; fur- 
niſhes them with materials for temporary 
cottages, barns, &c.— And thoſe Decumant 
who wear the livery, and like dutiful ſer- 
vants, adhere to the inſtructions, of their 
divine maſter, will, no doubt, aſſiſt the 
poor, by giving up their tythes for that 
time ; more eſpecially when they conſider 
it is diſpenſing with what never exiſted, 
or ever would, unleſs by ſuch encourage- 
ment induſtry ſhould rouſe this dormant 
land into life and motion then the 
heart's-blood of the ſoil may circulate 
through the aorta, or vital principle of the 
clergy.—F or the aboye indulgencies, the 
landlord obliges each farmer to encloſe his 
allotment in plats, from twelve to thirty 
acres. Now conclude what would be the 
advantage of ſuch a reſolution ; I will not 
preſume to aſcertain the real improvement, 
but I ſhould ſuppoſe the land that does not 
at this time pay twoſhillings an acre, would, 


at the expiration of the three years, afford 
twelv 
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twelve or fifteen ſhillings. And from calcu- 
lating the value of each man, 'by the price 

he fetches in the army, which is not his 
utmoſt worth, we may form ſome judge- 
ment how much the public would gain by 
population, and the encreaſe of produce. 
A good ſoil is of more real worth to a 
nation, than the Mons argentarius ; it pro- 
duces gold, and multiphes mankind; where- 
as, ſcooping of mountains is exchanging 
people for filver. Riches ſhould be ob- 
tained' by labour, that the - pooreſt man 
might participate the effuſion; this ſingular 
bleſſing ariſes from it, for every difficulty 
the farmer encounters in the ſtruggle, is 
the appetite, which gives a reliſh to the 
enjoymentof wealth ſo honourablyacquired. 
Theſe, with many other overſights, will 
be looked into one day or other; but as 
an excellent writer obſerves : © Men are 
generally ſo tenacious of their errors, that 
they acquieſce to truth as late as poflible.” 

I am, &. 
LE T- 


LETTER XI. 


Enclofing Commons npon the preſent partial 
mattentive Mode, of no public or private 
Utility—The Miſchief that followed upon 
encloſing Deepin Fen, explained — T hat 
every Injuſtice may be removed, is recom- 
mended, and the Advantages arifing from 
Sentiment are pointed out—An Attachb- 
ment to our native Soil natural—why ir 
ſhould be encouraged—Pride a deceitful 
Paſfon. 7 


IS HOP Burnet tells us, in his 
F hiſtory, of the Reformation, that the 
greateſt number of the proprietors. of land, 
finding more profit in ſelling their wool 
than their corn, encloſed their eſtates ; on 
which the. ruſtics, ready to periſh with 
hunger, roſe up in arms, and inſiſted on a 
diviſion of their lands. The young king 
even wrote on the ſubject, and proclama- 

tions 
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tions were made againſt thoſe who encloſed 


their land.— Our paſſions are in like man- 
ner unfaithfully repreſented in the Senſo- 


rium: we are at this time envenomed 
with the ſame poiſon. 

The preſent furor of encloſing common 
lands is a ſort of Lycanthropy; it opens 
ſuch a field for avarice to wallow in, as 
deprives men of their natural propen- 
ſion: it deadens thoſe generous ſenſations 
which diſcriminate the gentleman. The 
ſame charity which is alarmed at the cry 
of a ſingle pauper, hears not the united 
lamentations of men, women, and chil- 


dren ! the heart that palpitates at the 
diſtreſs of a common. vagrant, is not moved 


at the ruin of many induſtrious families 
The like terpor benumbed the proprie- 
tors of the Lincolnſhire Fen, whoſe ob- 
ſtinate, injudicious oppoſition to natural 
juſtice, drove hundreds of that deſerted 
neighbourhood into want, deſpair, and 
reſiſtance : it was like beſieging the coun- 
try ! 


A X — 
n nes La 
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try | It was the giants warring again 
heaven | | * 

80 far as humanity may be allowed to 
interfere, I feel myſelf intereſted in the 
welfare of thoſe hapleſs people, being 
one of the few who ventured againſt, the 
fury of their reſentment, when the flag 
of defiance was unfurled, to explain their 
miſtake, and adviſe them to patience, I 
heard their complaints | and pitied them 
and at the time could not but think - thoſe 
diſtreſſed creatures might be made happy, 
obedient, and uſeful, by a becoming con- 
eeſſion on the part of the proprietors of 
that new acquired poſſeſſion; for humility 
in great men carries ſuch weight, that it 
ſinks into the hearts of the lower order of 
people: much miſchief, moſt aſſuredly, 
might have been avoided, and much ad- 
vantage obtained. 

But when theſe terrene lords had im- 
petrated from the public, permiſſion to 
encloſe, and authority to ſhut out thoſe. 

natives 
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natives from the means of ſubſiſting, they 
were unjuſt to themſelves, in not mani- 
feſting their gratitude, by ſome return of 
kindneſs, for ſo generous an indulgence ; 
unluckily, in the hurry of explaining away 
thoſe peoples claim by an act of parliament, 
they forgot a ſtatute, as old as nature it- 
ſelf— the law of humanity which I hope 
never to ſee repealed in this country; and 
if generous examples were effectual in their 
operations, we never ſhould, ſo long as 
your Majeſty's beneficent temper inſtructs 
the minds of your ſubjects. The vices 
and follies of a prince are adapted to the 
flexuous humours of many, but his vir- 
tues are only fitted to great ſouls.— The 
men I have been ſpeaking of, mighty only 
from opulence, in the idea of ſtill adding 
to the heap, ſecluded thouſands from 
their uſual means (time immemorial) of 
earning a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, without any 
ſuccedaneous plan of providing for their 
neceſſities, leaving deſpair to turn the 
hearts 
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| hearts of thoſe uſeful people from their 
loyality and obedience, to acts of violence 
and miſchief. 

The diſpaſſionate looker on, muſt, with- 
out any manner of doubt, pronounce it 
an unjuſt proceeding : and if a rich man 
be unjuſt, ſays Demoſthenes, it is fit that 
he ſhould be much-more ſeverely puniſhed 
than a poor fellow whoſe poverty forces 
him to be ſo; for before judges who have 
a due ſenſe of humanity, neceſſity pleads 
ſtrongly for pardon ; whereas they who in 
affluence and plenty do an act of injuſtice, 
can have no tolerable excuſe. 
| - Whereas, if ſome generous remedy had 
been applied to have brought the fever of 
avarice, or pride, or—let the patient call 
the diſtemper by what name he pleaſes — 
to a metabola, or intermiſſion, that health- 
ful interval might poſſibly have produced 
ſome ſentiment in favour of theſe forſaken 
people: they might perhaps have whiſ- 
pered to themſelves Why ſhould we be 

liberal 
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liberal to dne nian; and wiithtraw our 
protection from thoufands i Mhy fhould 
one man revel in abundance, while a mul- 
titude periſh for want Let the unhappy 
find a refuge in us. Or, hen ſuch people 
preſume to offer a petition tothe Almighty, 
they might, in chat moment of humity, 
be affected with the ſame grateful ſenti- 
ments as a monarch of France, who being 
ſurfeited, or. diſguſted, with his appoint- 
ments in this world, was ſoliciting f 
God the gratie expeitative in the other. 
While he was at church, forwarding this 

devout bufineſs, a poor clergyman came, 
and told him, that after having languiſhed 
in priſon for a debt of fifteen hundred 
livres, he was again going to be arreſted 
for the ſame ſam, Which he wWus ab- 
ſolutely unable to pay. The king paid b 
it inſtantly, and faid to him, Yeu 
come in good time; it is fit I ſhould 
«© have compaſſion upon the miſerable, as I 
vas defiring God to have pity upon me: 
| K If 
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If theſe fen lords had, in like manner, 
ſubmitted themſelves to an audience, and 
communed with their own hearts, they 
might, in moral juſtice to themſelves, 
have been perſuaded to the reſolution of 
: parcelling out that vaſt country among 
many, if it was only to give intereſt and 
- humanity fair play: but —and I have 
Cicero's word for it to raiſe our fortunes 
upon the ſpoil and ruin of other people 
is repugnant to the law of nature. If 
they could haye ſeen. their own. felicity, in 
the good of their fellow creatures, they 
would have continued happineſs to thou- 
: ſands, . by. ſecuring them bread, and pre- 
ſerving them in the foil, to which . 
were rooted. ' 

An atteckmne to our native ſoil is un- 
affected, it is faſhioned by wiſdom, and 
only fools diſſemble to alienate the affec- 

tion: it is a divine principle: the Green- 
lander, who lives in a ſtate of nature, affirms 
| It ; when he ventures upon a long voyage, 


he 
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he alxays ſays he has left his foul at home 
for as he ſuppoſes che ſoul may be ſepa- 
N rated for a time, ſo the difagreeable ſen- 
ſation he ſuffers when divided from his 
Fruitleſs Gands—his ſmoaky hut—his train 
oil — his putrid fiſh, and every iter 
wretched: object of Bis affection, proceeds 
from the dereliction of the ſoul. 


This natural attachment ſhould ever r be 
encouraged; ſound policy recommends 
that we ſhould employ, and encourage, the 
natives of thoſe ſwampy regions, f in the fen 
in which they were: nurtured, otherwiſe 


the. ſettling that unhealthy country with 


ſtrangers, - will prove as expenſive a ſepul- 


chre to the common- wealth, as the Ame- | 


rican plantations have · been. Again, the 


people being ſatisfied in their minds, the 
ſtate would have been aſſiſted by the en- 
creaſe of families; the produce of the land 
augmented for public advantage; and the 
landlords would have found an addition to 
their fortunes, and their full property ſe- 
K 2 | cured 
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cured to them by the affection of the whole | 
country. 1 think 1 fee multitudes of 
men, women, and children, croud to 
meet, and invite their benefactors to their 
eſtates; Thear their virtues e extoltea 1 by the 
moſt ii ingenuous accfamations. No—T am 
miſtaken—Hark women curſe them 
aloud !—the children liſp an inärticulate 
execration! and the men are prepared to 
_ affaffinate them, thoutd they attempt to 
approach their otyn territories ! Several 
innocent men Have been ſhot i in their own 
houſes, only becauſe they were favoured 
by them! Racks of corn ard hay fired, 
houſes deſtroyed, and defolation threatned 
were peace and abundance, under the in- 
fluence of a generous maſter, world have 
taken up their eternal reſidence ! It is not 
| too late let them recall their Iabour and 
affection; W reſiſtance, by compulſion, is 
4 traitor to their natural inclinations: 
 Nenophon explained the privilege of hu- 
man miſery to the Sinopetiſes „ Where- 
ever 
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even we come (ſaid that great man) and 
have not the freedom of a market, whe- 


* ther in a Barbarian or Grecian cquntry, 


« we take what we have occaſion for, not 
out of inſolence but neceſſity.” —Let 
ſubmiſſion fall from the compellingpowers, 
the motive will be amiable, and the end 
anſwerable to the motive; but aboye all 
things, let themremember, thatto be ſtarved 
is a cruel, lingering death—to be hanged, 
is to be relieved from it—This is the ar- 
gument of every poor man who is tor- 
mented with a ſenſe of feeling. 

I am aware that to humble ourſelves to 
thoſe beneath us, is too ſublime a virtue 
for pride to aſpire to; Pride is ever ſo 
meanly tenacious of her own opinion, 
that ſhe revolts at moral excellency, and 
by affectation, degrades the dignity of 
human nature, and interrupts the deſign 
of the Almighty in his perfection of it. 
It is the ſubmiffion we exact from our in- 


feriors, that makes us loſe ſight . of our 
_ = Wap own. 
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own dependance ; but we ought to re- 
member, that every man bleſſed with an 
eſtate is a fiduciary to God, that he holds 
his fortune in truſt for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, and if he oppreſſes them, 
he 1s guilty of a mote criminal reſiſtance, 
than thoſe poor wretches, who ſtruggle 
for the preſervation of their lives. This 
is à doctrine hitherto unpractiſed, but 
let thoſe monopolizers of the Fen, invite 
public virtue to a ſhare in their private 
councils, and they will experience the 
benefit of it; their improvements will 
then be conducted with every honeſt ad- 
vantage, and public approbation would 
eſtabliſh an intereſt in the country ; and 
what is more ſatisfactory, an intereſt in 
themſelves, which rapacious tempers will 
never underſtand, and can never enjoy. 
The many bills for encloſing common 
fields, intended by the legiſlator for pub- 
lic benefit, have, by an unlucky inatten- 
tion, proved the reverſe; if any future 


petition 
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petition ſhould be preſented, it will be 
conſiderate to have a report made to the 
houſe, What quantity of the common 
was arable, that the excluſiye proprietors 
may be aobliged to plough up a certain 
proportion, laying the tenants, under par- 
ticular reſtrictions, as it, is, not to be diſ- 
puted but lands that were worth ſowing 
when in an open field, may be greatly 
aſſiſted, and muſt, produce amazing crops 
when encloſed. Under ſuch conditions 
the poor, would find work ſufficient to keep 
them in conſtant employ, and greater 
plenty of food to purchaſe, from, their 
labour, which would be ſome conſidera- 
tion for the little advantage they loſt, 
by being ſhut out from the common-field. 
Paſture lands are of little help to the 
labourer, a corn country is the ſeat of 
induſtry and population. 


| I am, &c, 


LE T- 
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LETTER NIV. 


Eanih cultivated in Aurica, politically con- 
fidered—What Dominion nay be attained 
——what Wealth acguirea and what an 
, encreaſe of Naval Power is to be obtained 


from ſuch” an Attention—Sentiments of 
Liberalit ity. recommended. 


HE lands fo liberally granted in 

1 America ſhould be cultivated, that 
the inhabitants might be employed, and 
the mother country ſupplied from their 
induſtry; what magazines of corn might 
we hope to ſee from ſuch refources ! 
Our homie conſumption amply provided 
for, and commerce again revive in her 
once favourite object. What a ſupply 
of excellent butter and cheeſe would 
the iſlands. in the Weſt Indies receive 
from her dairies ; beſides beef from her 
Evi paſtures ! 
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paſtures l What arr encreaſe of people ! 
What fowns arid vilſgges would rife to 
fecure our ſetrierhients, and te awe our 
enemies in the weſtern world! and by ſet- 
ting the Back country, whiat a trade would 
be opened with the Indians What new 
regions would be explored to encreaſe that 
trade! Our navy would gather ſtrength 
by an additional number of ſeamen : our 
| thipping be multiplied ; and the credit of 
that country have a quick circulation, by 
opening this vien of commerce, in a con- 
ſtant remittance to the merchants here, 
for the variety of commodities they would 
require from hence. As the Americans 
grew rich, their wants would be aug- 
mented, and England muſt be the market 
to furniſh them with vanities : our manu- 
factories would flouriſh, and our artificers 
be maintained by their own labour, and 
no Ionger wound the ears of the compaſ- Y 
ſionate, with the afflicting ſtory of their 
diſtreſſes. 


Per- 
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Perhaps your, Majeſty will, be alarmed 
for your faithful ſubjects, in Ireland. I 
have too great a reſpect for that part of 
your Majeſty's dominions, to exclude them 
from a child's proportion of every national 
advantage the Iriſh not having, ſo good 
a market for their beef and butter, would 
turn their thoughts to a more profitable 
cultivation, which would employ their | 
poor at home, and ſtop their emigrating 
ta foreign countries. When I was in Dub- 
lin, eighteen years ago, an une 8 cal-, 
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left Ireland every year, in n ſearch of labour 
and twenty thouſand only returned. What 
a. waſte of people! a conſumption. more. 
to be lamented as it weakens our body- 
politic, and ſtrengthens our enemies, as 
the Brigades in a neighbouring kingdom 
demonſtrate. Not to mention all the miſ- 
chiefs attendant upon, want of employ- 
ment, your Majeſty ſhould know that 
leiſure makes every cobler a politician— 

We 


7 
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We thould have no Liberty-tree in Ame- 
rica, or White Boys in Ireland, if idleneſs 
had not left a vacuum in the minds of 
thoſe miſtaken people. ee f 
Every ſubject, however remote, clings 
to your Majeſty. for ſhelter :. the idea of 
paternal protection then, ſhould be diffuſe 
and generous ; it ſhould expand to the 
utmoſt ſtretch of your Majeſty's dominions; 
an extenſive imagination is adapted to the 
magnificence of your character; the vaſt 
Atlantic ſhould no more intercept your 
benign influence, than the Tweed, or the 
Briftol Channel; the aſcendency of princes 
ſhould be known in all nations—Liberali- 
ty ſhould repreſent your Majeſty every 
where—Excuſe the admonitory inſinua- 
tion; I am an advocate for my fellow- 
creatures, and wiſh to ſee mankind as 
happy as their beſt endeavours can make 
them, in whateyer climate they * 
labour. 


Socrates 
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AS serates being aſked of what country 
be was, did nat eph, ef Athens,” but 
ide was: © a eitizen of the world 
How liberal the ſentiment + How gene- 
nous his affectiona ] he was in frienaſhip 
with virtur, and: all good men had an 
equal claim to his attachment—Although 
+3 have. no relative pretenſions to claſs my- 
ſelf with men of ſuch exalted virtue, 
yet: fuffer me to attempt, as far as my 
feeble. efforts will admit, that line of 
perfection, ſet before us by ſo illuſtrious | 
an example; permit me to adopt the 
philanthropy of Socrates, and, in icnuita- 
tion of his beneficenge, call myſelf a 
Citi@en of the world, and invoke; the pro- 
tection of the univerſe : indeed I have 
no local prejudices, it is not #445, or that | 
accent I am partial to, it is the ſenti- | 
ment that determines the character: 54 
ſet no particular value upon the colour 
of the face; the complection of the 
mind fixes the eſtimation ; * if a jewel 
has 
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"Has Tuſtre ith matters ot, Wich me, * = 
"ther it was, ff Tl pened* to that perf in Ws 
the Hig flan ids of Schkländ, or in 
mine 'of 50 5b Pebble, or a Hammond. 
is diſtinguiſhed only by the name, 14 
and eſtimated by opinion; Montezuma 
admired the firſt, Cortes knew the value 
of the later: Tt is the drawing, the 
colourinz g, the com poſition and expreſ- 


fion of a picture which I admire, and not 
the ſchool that produced it : an honeſt 
judgement will be equally aſtoniſhed at 
the fire and ſpirit of a horſe, without 
regarding whether it was executed by 
Stubbs, or Protogenes.—I am very well 
convinced that Temperance is to be found 
in Germany: Humanity in Portugal: 
Induſtry in Spain: Fidelity in Erance: 
| Politeneſs 1 in Holland : Diſcretion i in Ire- 
Hand: TVerper in Wales: Loyalty in 
Scotland : Gratitude in America : Pa- 


triotiſm in England : and Friendſhip every 
where, notwithſtanding Malevolence has 


cha- 


* 
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characteriſtically endeavoured. to divert 
me from that expectation. Enough—I 
am complimenting myſelf, where 1 aimed 
to compliment mankind, with my afſi- 
duity and n 
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Why the Uk 7 was in alli and 
Phugbing ſhould be "Promoted, and the 
Breed of Horſes d. ſcouraged—Sumptuary 

Laws neceſſary to reclaim the Manners of 
dur 7 outh, 5 


. N 47 


T has been a , puzzling propoſition to 
many, why the price of butchers 


meat ſhould advance with the price of 
bread! for, ſay they, if the high price of 
| bread proceeds from a leſs quantity of 
corn bein g ſown, butchers meat would 
neceffarily fall, from the arable land being 
laid down with ſeeds for the maintenance 
of cattle. But when they conſider the 
unthrifty breed of horſes ſo neceſſary to 
furniſh the multiplicity of poſt chaiſes, 
the miſchievous encreaſe of ſtage coaches, 
the extravagant number of private ones, 


the vanity of young men of fortune, who 
muſt 
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muſt have their ſtudd, the impudence of 

young men of no fortune, who, will have 

their gelding, together with demands 
from abroad—the difficulty of reſolving 
the. cauſe muſt vaniſh, as they clearly ſee 
that the paſtures which formerly fed ſuch 
herds of beaſts, and flocks of ſheep, are 


now appropriated' for the run of brood 
mares and colts, and that the quantity of 


oats ſo neceſſary to ſupply the conſumptien 
of this monſtrous encreaſe of horſes, inter- 
feres with the growth of other grain, al- 
lotted for the conſumption of men. 
gubſtituting horſes for ſteers in plough- 
ing, and waining, is a material loſs to 
the public in the article of meat, for it 
is well known oxen ſpread, and encreaſe 
eonſiderably in weight, from labour; be- 
ſides, they get into fleſh: with more eaſe, 
and leſs expence, by feeding kinder. Not 
many months ago, I was. much pleaſed 
to ſee an heavy laden waggon paſs thro” 
Turnham Green, in its way to: Hereford- 
| ſhire, 
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ſhire, drawn by ſix oxen, with one horfe 
only. as a leader: if my family could 
have ſpared ſo nch of my fortune, I 
would have franked the owner thro every 
toll- bar he ſhould. ever paſs ith ſo accept- 
able a team, 7 

To diminiſh the evil we l of, 
let us diſcourage the breed of thoſe horſes 
which neither give reputation to our 
geuntry, nor are of general uſe; and 
13 to. convince us that judgement has had 
ſomething to do in the reformation / of 
this abuſe, let breeding of fine horſes 
continue the amuſement of gentlemen ; 
the breeding of draught horſes the ted 
of graziers. a 

If additional b may be . 
without giving too great an alarm, a very 
heavy tax ſhould be laid upon every 
horſe ſent out of the kingdom,—ln the 
Anglo-Saxon time, the exportation of 
borſes was prohibited, as appears by a 
ay of, Athelſian—* No man. ſhall ſend 
1101 L * any 
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any horſes ovor- ſea, but ſuch as ſhall 
© be preſents.” Alſo a duty upon. arery 
horſe ſold far upwards of twenty guineas; 
this method would probably have its 
effect, by deprefling the pernicious am- 
dition of breeding blood horſes : but 
| ſhould the diſorder till rage, in ſpight of 
this remedy to abate it, the money afiſing 
by this duty might, by encreafing the 
revenue, lighten the weight of orgs more 
unweildy tax. 

Within the plan of leſſening the breed | 
of horſes, ſome regulation ſhould take 
place to keep within bounds the licenti- 
outneſs of 'ftage-coachmen, who, upon 
their preſent unreſtrained liberty of load- 
ing their coaches as they pleaſe, counter- 
ack the many laws contrived for the 
preſervation of the roads; beſides, many 
lives are loſt, and many valuable people 
rendered uſeleſs to themſelves, and fa- 
milies, by broken limbs; from the num- 
per of accidents which happen within the 


' year, 
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| year, from thoſe over-loaded carriages; | 

and the number of idle profligates they 
croud on the box, the roof, and behind, 
is 2 nuiſance to every ſober perſon who 
travels upon, or lives by, the road they 
- paſs, as their ears are ſure to be aſſaulted 
by the moſt vulgar, and indecent jeſts. 
Add to theſe offences the number of horſes 
that are deſtroyed by the avidity of the 
owners, and the cruelty of their ſervants. 

James: the firſt was too much of a mer= 
chant to allow ſumptuary laws to operate 
againſt the oſtentation of trade, while 
he had influence with his faithful com- 
mons to repeal them; but ſurely the 
morals of young people, particularly, 
mould be taken care of, and the extra - 
vagancy of unthinking men be under ſome | 
decorum, if it was only to diſcountenance 
ſo. dangerous an example. The abſurd 
gaiety of the preſent times, I could wiſh 
Was moderated by ſome means or other, 


Apprentices, i in the opinion of good ſenſe, 
0 L 2 ſhould 


_ 
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ſhould be only as upper ſervants in the 
ſhop, or warehouſe, as the wiſe condu& 
of former days appointed them, and wear 
the apron, or any other ſymbol of their 
| different occupations ; ; but now every ap- 
prentice boy, unmindful of his relative 
conſequence, affects the appearance of an 
idle fellow, and ſquanders away his maſ- 
-ter's time, in diſs guiſing the moſt relpectable 
| character; ; and maſters in general are be- 
come ſuch coxcombs | themſelves, they 
connive at the loſs, rather than put their 
| own folly out of countenance. The liber- 
ties which youth now take, are very alarm- 
ing to integrity; every honeſt man muſt 
ſhudder to ſee a boy, before he is let 
looſe from his indentures, gallanting his 
laſs, on a Sunday, in a one-horſe chaiſe, 
or a phaeton, to Richmond, or ſome 
other neighbourin g place of reſort: or 
rioting away the ſabbath with equeſtrian 
heroes of his own claſs, dreſſed in the 


expenſive foppery of the times ! What 
con 


2 045 
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confidence can be placed in ſuch ſervants ? 
Our national credit ſuffers from the follies, 
and indiſcretions our young men are in- 
dulged in; we ſhould: copy the examples 
of the wiſeſt ſtates of antiquity, who 
placed their greateſt ſecurity in the un- 
Mee virtue of their youth, | 
What falls in with my preſent plan I 
will point out. If minors were not per- 
mitted to keep, or hire horſes without a 
. written licence from their parents, guar- 
'dians, or maſters, much miſchief would 
be obviated ; ſtudents; at both univerſities, 
would attend more to their learning; 3 
clerks and apprentices to their profeſſion, | 
dor buſineſs 3. and the demand for horſes | 
being ſo much taken off, hay and corn 
0 would neceſſarily fink. in their price, and 
; draught cattle be maintained at a leſs ex- 

pence. From this reſtriction, trade would 
detive. moſt notable advantages; the ap= 
4 (plication of our youth would give it 
credit 5 and lowering the markets would 
. quicken 
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perception and energy to commerce. 
While I point out many reſources from 

vrhich abundance may flow into this coun- 
| thy, I have my eye upon the danger that 
may attend Jowering the produce of the 
earth, beneath the value of labour. My . 
mind has taken the alarm, at being told, 
that Julian's reducing the price of provi- 
ions, at Antioch, was the cauſe of a 
moſt terrible famine. - And in the ninth 
year of Edward the fecond, che fame 
calamity. befell this kingdom, from the 
ſame cauſs; There is a medium which if 
ſeriouſly attended to wilt remove every ap- 
prehenſion from every efficiency. Labour, 
at this time, is too highly rated. My ſcheme 
only urges that plenty ſhould proportion 
"Its value; at the ſame time my moſt ardent 


wiſh is to ſee induſtry encouraged, not 
depreſſed: it is therefore, I look with diſ- 


-approbation upon all mechanical improve- 
ments which interfere with the laborious 
5 N OC 
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dccupations of men; the ingenuity may be 
admirable, but the contrivance is deceit- 
ful; a machine artfully oonſtructed may be 
profitable to individuals, but ſociety muſt 
ſuffer from i it, as a complication of wheels 
may do the work of many families. The 

momentous, tranſactions of life ſhould 
be regulated by ſentiments of generolity; 
and as abundance, operating with grati- 
tude, enlarges the mind, I would recom ; 
mend a trial of every expedicnt to ſecure 
plenty in the land, if it was only to in- 
veſtigate its operations will pledge my 
life upon the ſucceſs of the experiment. 


1 


I am, &c, 
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The ire of the W311 and their 2 
Dignity maintained, in an Eſtimate of Man. 


' Have led your Majeſty through a long 
and devious track, and however the 
fatigue may be deceived, by ſtrewing 
the way with flowerets, culled from the 
hedge-rows as I ſauntered on, it is at beſt 
but rough, and uncomfortable travelling 
over ploughed lands; and to ſay the truth, 
I have had as little compaſſion on your 
Majeſty, as the opiniative citizen has on 
his Sunday viſitor, when, with ardent 
impatience, he dtags him through his 
wnfrattuous, virmiculated walks, dwells 
tediouſly upon the prettyneſs of his 
ſhrubbery, his verdant mounts, his rills, | 
his fountains, and every other improvement 
in his country villa; when perhaps: his 
friend has ſo much of the natural about 
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him, he can only ſee beauty in rocks! 


cataratts ! lakes ] black-embowering woods 1 = 


and ſuch " magnificent, horrid objects, as 
would frighten a bricaded-brained' er 
out of his ſenſe s x 
If che plan of my deſign ſhould Fall 
under the fame predicament, and be lights 
ed by ſublimer wits; I can ſay with my 
Honeſt common - council man, I have been 
trifling to pleaſe myſelf, and to amuſe 
ſuch, whoſe fimilarity of taſte, may give 

them a reliſh-for my fantaſtical conceits. 
Doubts ſuch as theſe may in ſome mea- 
ſure ſtartle and perplex my arrogance, 
but they ſhall not diſcourage me from de- 
taining your Majeſty to the end of this 
rural expedition. The harveſt of my toil 
is the public good: your Majeſty has re- 
peatedly aſſured us, you have no other; 
I ſhall therefore engage your aſſiſtance till 
I have houſed my corn; till I have brought 
home the produte of my endeavours, | 
hot to be kept in my grainery, to gratify 

$415 | myſelf 
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myſelf alone, but to be threſhed out for 
the common benefit of mankind. 
77 I am more ſolicitous to aſſociate your 5 
Majeſty. a party in my favourite purpoſe, 
as a royal harveſter will give grace to in- 
duſtry, and aſbion to the labourer : from 
that prevailing idea, we may hope to ſee 
our men of fortune pry into the ſoil. 
Men, of the moſt elegant taſte, are by 
nature peaſants, but are too refined to 
avow it; they will build palaces for the 
. vanities of life, but erect cottages in their 
gardens for the | pleaſures of it. And 
Socrates thought it a reproach for a man 
to be converſant in the geography of 
foreign countries, and be ignorant of the 
properties of his native element, Men 


of the firſt quality may, in time, adopt 
the ſentiments of the firſt in wiſdom, 
who thought it not beneath the gentleman, 
to exerciſe his abilities towards the ſup- 
plying of his own wants, or the neceſ- 
fities of others. Admoniſhed by wiſdom 
| F they 
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they will, no doubt, - exert their aratory 
powers, and reſtore: Agriculture to its 
ancient dignity; by becoming huſband- 
men themſelves, they will be taught to 
reſpect the character; congenial love will 
beam its divine effluenee upon the induf- 
| trious poor, from the part they axe ob- 
| ſerved to take in the favourite novelty: 
then, pride will be a ſtranger on the plains, 
and 'fupercilious. ignorance. no longer de- 
trude the guileleſs peaſant, beneath the 
order of human beingsnses. 
To protect the poor is a ohyficnd. affcs 
tion j it is nature; for nature extends 
ber care to the meaneſt production. | 
To ſympathize with the. poor, is 2 
moral excelleney. To be religious and 
« good-natured (ſays Philo) are qualities 
of the very fame kind; and where- ever 
«« you meet with piety towards God, yau 
« will always ok A and a er 


66 G e men,” 
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Tö be guardian ts the poor, implies 
Hobility, diſtinction-: The ſenators of 
Rome were called Patricians, to fignify 
chat the rich and great ſhould Extend their 
paternal care to all thoſe in ati humble 

3. ſtation ; and that the common people 
ſhould neither fear; nor envy. the power 


of their ſuperiors, but loye and reſpet 


them as their fathers, and a aps 
Ply to them for aſſiſtance. 

| Is it not moſt aſtaniſhing that 10 many 
ſhould loſe their way in the high road of 
fe, when the beaten track lies ſo con- 
| ſpicuouſly before them? Their miſtakes; 
| how very abſurd | how contemptible ! 
Can any thing be more vain; and dif- 
guſting, than that à creature ſhould :be 
diſtinguiſhed in the works of nature, only 
becauſe lheſcan praduce ta: teſtimony, au- 
thentibated by ſama idegeizfyl ;geacalogitt, 
that he.ds deſcendect from a;Norman;plun- 
derer. who, with hoſtile viplepce,,, pil 
iged our Saxon progenitors? When, 
without 
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without fatiguing his mind in ſuch ime 
perfect reſearches, or defiling the ſtream 
with ſuch a polluted ſpring, he might go 
uch Mrtber hack att bse ho beesadie 
anceſtry of mankind to an earlier epoch. 

But if antiquity is to impreſs the ſtamp of 
quality, it is the only inſtance where an 
old faſhion is ſo right honourably cheriſhed: 
beſides, to maintain ſo i important an action 
upon ſuch vel ground, is giving a very 
unuſual advantage to the humbleſt vaſſal ; 
for upon their own principle, the labourer 
that plaſhes the quickſet, has a diſputable 
claim with the lord who employs him; 
| and we Join iſſue to that involuntary con- 
oeſſion „as. they are alike deſcended from 

the fame divine original. 
The oldeſt, and moſt illuſtrious, f fa 
milies the world could ever boaſt of, had 
no armorial abſurdities; no golden lion, 
no ſilver fields, to diſtinguiſh their great - 
neſs ; their axe was the pany and 
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their blazonry was to be een 
- earth they had improved. 
To advance the dignity of e na- 
ture, every man, in what condition of 
fortune ſoever, | ſhould contemplate the 
relation he bears to the great Author of 
his exiſtence ; but. ſuch who conſider 
themſelves as partially diſtinguiſhed by 
the bounty of providence, ſhould be full 
of the vaſt idea, and never diſcredit the 
adoption, by an undutiful inattention to 
his fellow-creaturew—Should accident put 
us in poſſeſſion of Potozi, or the mines of 
Peru, thoſe concaves of wealth, can make 
us great, only as they magnify our virtues. 
Opulence in a good man, like the 
gloria, or circle of light, around the head 
of a - ſaint, diffuſes a benificent gleam 
upon the faces of thoſe who ſurround - 
him, and W the divinity of his 
character, a 
This, may it pleaſe your Majeſty, i. 
my eſtimate. of man.—If any unſcientific 
block- 
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| blockhead, ignorant of the Almighty 
ſtructure, ſhould ſuſpect my integrity, and 
accuſe me of putting too hjgh a value 
upon the er materials; let the: Scioliſt 
purſue his vanities, - ſeparate the capital 
members from the proud column, and 
try how jt will be ſupported without the 
affiſtance of the boſe.—Remove the: arghi- 
trave and frize from an entablature, what 
a forlorn appearance the cornice would make 
without them, | 
The common people are the Aren gth 
of every ſtate ; the nobleſſe suouLp hay | 
the ornament. 
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LETTER XI. 


We Nerves and Sinews of a great King 
. exbibited— A Plan of Ręfarmation pro- 
| poſed to bis Majefty—lIngratitude the in- 
. herent Quality of baſe Mind; —The Abuſe 
ov deceirful Influence, how dangereur. | 
8 I R! Es | 

S ſovereign, you repreſent the Ma- 
A jeſty of the conſtitution ! You are 
acknowled ged ſu preme in every depart- 
ment of the ſtate! You are reſpected in 
the court of ordinary as. head of the 
church ! Navigation courts the wind at 
your command By your authority the 
legions are in motion; and the law con- 
ſiders you as the protector of your people! 

— What a magnificient idea —It chal- 

lenges from your Majeſty the exertion of 

every public and private virtue to main- 
fain its conſtitutional ſplendor. 


Hercules 
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Hercules was extolled by the Ahkients 
for having, to the honour of human nature, 
freed the earth from the moſt enormous 
evils and oppreſſions. And Valerius Maxi- 
mus pays the maſt ſignificant compliment 
to Theſeus, when he tells us, that mi ighty 
hero ſubdued every thing that was mon- 
ſtrous, or wicked, by the brayery of his 
mind, or ſtrength of his bod body. Four 
Majefty's virtues are equal to the moſt 
arduous attempt, and we have thonſters 
of our own, to match thoſe of Egypt 

or Greece. 

What is to be done ? Open 2 way for 
truth, and every difficulty is remoyed. The 
faſhionable vices of the preſent times out- 
glare the diſtreſſes af virtue; and out- 
clamour her complaints. They multiply 

vagrants of an higher claſs, and make 
| begging courtly [ 

Here ingenuous truth could . the 
moſt gratef ul ſervices,” by-mnmaſking their 
battery ; ; the difcovery of ſuch traĩtors to 

= moral 
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moral rectitude would fave your Majeſty's 
money, and the nation's credit. But, un- 
fortunately, princes, like planets, are ſur- 
rounded by halos, or luminoug circles, 
concentrical to one another from the ſame 
dependence ; the annulus of one is blue; 
of another green; and the third red: ſuch 
glare of colouring ſo contracts the intel- 
lectual pupil, that ſhould the deep ſhade 
of affliction lour behind the tear which 
the warmth of compaſſion exhales from the 
ſoul of majeſty, the iris may be permitted 
to bend to the reſplendent drop; it is 
the gayeſt livery of grief, and allures 
the attention of thoſe who ſee no other. 
Objects of a ſublimer hue weep unre- 
garded. Vulgar ſorrow has her peculiar 
tints, but they are beauties which are 
only underſtood by nature herſelf. Your 
Majeſty's feelin gs require not the force 
of mathematical reaſoning to explain the 
r of this implication. 


When 
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When England was the ſchool of mo- 


— rality, the bordering nations flocked hither 


to be inſtructed in the interpretation of 
virtue. Religion, in thoſe days, was un- 
acquainted with hypocriſy, and the ſervice 
of God was not confined to the knees. 

The Druids, as the moſt virtuous men, 
were choſen the expoſitors of the unex- 
tended code; if any crimes were per- 
petrated, any unjuſt obtruſion upon the 
bounds of an eſtate, or upon the rights 
of the poor, thoſe ſages were the only 
judges to examine, and determine the 
cauſe; chey would, accordin g to their 
judgement, ' decree rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and the culprit who would not 


abide by their ſentence, was excommuni- 
cated, and interdicted from their facrifices 
and ſolemn feaſts; a puniſhment the more 
ſevere, for they who were thus excom- 
municated being reckoned amongſt the | 
| vileſt, and moſt notoriouſly wicked, were 
| M 2 care- 
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* 


carefully ſhunned, like a e es 


tion, by « every one. 5 

. your Majeſty Was to eſtabliſh 4 tri- 
bunal j in your own breaft,. and, like the 
Druids, expel | ſuch monſters your court, 
whoſe reprehenfible conduct muſt diminiſh 


the grandeur of it; from ſuch a revulſion 
the drawing room at Saint James might 
perhaps grow thin, and decline for a time, 
but when the peccant | humours were en- 
tirely diſcharged, it would recover its 


131 


conſtitutional elegance, and ſhine. out 
with redoubled ſplendor. —Good breeding 
would, in ſuch a chan ge, be only ſeen i in 
the doctrine of good manners. 


Begin a a reforination—let not a beggar 
of quality diſgrace the drawing room; 
expell them your royal preſence ; but 
ſhould the taſk be irkſome, and uneaſy to 


you, give them a penſion, and they will 
fave you the trouble ; ; ſupply their wants, 
maintain their extravagancies, and you 


ereck a battery againſt yourſelf: their 1 in- | 
gratitude 


— 
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gratitude will be a comment on your Ma- 
jeſty's munificence. © IG | 
Men who enjoy anecures, o or penſions, 
like the Mendicant friars, eat without 
working; they are the drones of the hive, 
and ſhould be expelled the republic, leſt 
ſuch a criminal example ſhould infect the 
farm, and make them as ſlothful, and 
as uſeleſs as themſelves. — Lewis the 
eleventh of France, did not look upon 
any perſon as a gentleman, or even as a 
citizen, who was uſeleſs to ſociety. 8 
If reptiles like theſe are encouraged, 
| they will gather ſtrength with their en- 
creaſe, they will multiply into power, 
and eſtabliſh a grievance beyond the in- 
fluence of government to redreſs ; - they | 
will lacerate the boſom that warmed them 
into being; they will renounce the friend- 
ſhip they have no further occaſion for; 


and from ſecuring the public voice, by 
their reſiſtance, they will be an over- 
match, even for the language of truth 

M 3 itſelf ! 
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itſelf When idleneſs was ſanctified by 
the Roman church, William de St. Amout 
wrote a book called De periculis noviſſimo- 
rum temporum, in which he proved, by 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures, | that 
men were comman ded, by the ſacred law, 
to earn their livelihood by labour; but 
notwithſtanding this work was approved 
by men of ſenſe and learning, as conſonant 
to the divine inſtruction, the churchmen 
had impoſed themſelves into ſuch power 
that the words of beneficed, over- weenin g 
prieſts, were in ſo much more credit than 
the word of God, that this book was cOn- 
demned and burnt: Non propter herefn 
quam continerit, ſed, quis contra religioſis 
Soiitionem ef e coneitabat. 


J am, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER XVII. 


A Board or Great Council of Agriculture, 
recommended as the only Eftabliſhment to 
arrive at the true State of national Opu- 
' Tence, and national D ftreſe—The Net- 
papers dęſcribed— Tbe Progreſs of an 
* unfeeling Heart —T, ze Countil Chambers 
of the Antients—The Mind how en- 
Nene . Truth. 


n AT then is Truth? Whence 
comes ſhe ? Truth is an emhaſſa- 
ref from the higheſt power, and requires 
a perſon of rank and addreſs ſuperior to 
Sir Charles Cotterel's, to introduce this 
foreign miniſter to your Majeſty. ay 
Where is Truth to be found? Not in 
the public prints; Vice and Virtue find 
there an equal advocate : Bolland was de- 
fended, and Lord Dartmouth reprobated, 
in the ſame paper! Freedom, the genius 
IS M 4 of 


, 
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of this country, ſhould be as chaſte as 4 
guardian angel, and ſhould not, by cri- 
minal indulgence, encourage the preſs— 
her darling child -in all the indecent /iber-. 
ties of a carmen. proſtitute, leſt her 
blandiſhments ſhould become terms of re- 
proach, and her eenſures be conſidered 
as the note of civility. 

The news-papers, at this time, are the 
precuſors of confuſion; they are the ve- 
hicles of deceit ; and your Majeſty can no 
more judge of the ſtate of your kingdom, 


from their information, than of the ſtate of 
the weather, from a ſheet almanack ! One 
paragraph tells you, that the Lord Mayor 
is an upright magiſtrate; the next aſſures 
you:thas his lordſhip is a downright , 
the worſt word in their mouth is too good 
for him! The adultreſs, ſbe has intereſt, 
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is vindicated, and the much-injured hufſ- 
band, i be but none, made a party in the 
crime] Men are robbed: of their good: 
name in one paper, and are abuſed for 
puniſh 
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puniſhing the culprit in another ! and 
ſuch indeterminate confidence i is placed to 
mankind, by our ners writers, that rey 
are only fit to be trufted with an office, 
who are by the nominee thought unworthy 
of employment! Nay, they infinuated 
that a powerful and perſuaſive orator, 
opened the lachrymary ſluices of his audi 
tors at one place, and ſtrained their rifible 
muſcles in another; that is, he broke 
their hearts at Briſtol, and ſplit their ſides 
in the Honſe of Commons, upon the' 
chearful or melancholy ſubject of America ! 
Diffipation' invites you to the moſt expen- 
five amuſements in one place ; ſeveral 
unhappy families, ' periſhing for want, 
ſolicit your relief in another! Maſquerades 
and charity ſermons equally attract the eye, 
but not the attention! and; we are flattered 
at one time with the promiſe of vaſt crops 
of every kind of grain; at another, vege- 
tation is an impoſter, and the friendſhip 
ſhe n exiſted only in appearance. 
In 
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In this. political labyrinth, every Cir, 
cumſtance of information is intricated by 
the moſt improbable ſuggeſtions; the 
moſt unnatural inſinuations; and the moſt 
palpable contradictions. Permit me; Sir, 
ſo far as relates to my immediate deſign, . 
to open a paſſage to the altar of truth, 
that when diſcovered, ſuffer me to hope, 
your Majeſty will ſurround the ſhrine with 
a temple of your own conſecrating; be 
yourſelf the high prieſt ; purify the tem- 
ple by facrificing to the juſt reſentments 
of your people thoſe anthropophagi, who 
prey upon their own ſpecies : ſuch expia- 
tory rites will be the moſt acceptable to 
the God of mercy, and the tears of re- 
pentant ſinners the moſt grateful luſtration 
a prince can offer. | 

Let the temple be dedicated to induſtry, 4 
and named The BoARD, or GREAT 


Councit, of AGRIiculLTURE., Here 
your Majeſty will prefide as the imperial: 
citizen of your realms : here, in the pure, 

refined 
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refined and elevated temper. of monarchy, 
you may. meet your ſubjects upon even 
ground, and raiſe your throne in their af 
fection, firm as the pyramids of Egypt; 
and here, like the clients of Minerva, 
you may aſſociate to your aſſiſtance men of 
honour and ſentiment, whoſe liberality, 
and judgement, whoſe wiſe and prudent. 
economy through every duty, « every tranſ- 
action of life, enable them to dreſs up 

the face of the induſtrious in ſmiles, 
and make all thoſe ſubordinate to their 
wealth, as happy as the richeſt of them. 
Men, like theſe, are generous from prin- 
ciple, their munificence is. perfectly un- : 
derſtood. They do not, like the vain, or 
prodigal, confound generoſity i in oſtenta- 
tion, or intem perance. Such men had 
rather fee a farmer thrive, than a vintner ; 
a plough-boy, than a Newmarket-jockey : | 
and promiſe themſelves more real pleaſure | 
from employing a labourer, than a waiter 
at a bagnio. But, no wonder, the munifi- 

cence 


1 
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cence of good men is aniply repaid in 
the heart-felt joy they receive from it ; 
the anxiety and repentance whi ch fall into 
the account of the vicious, add © theat 
expence. 7205 

Let an emanation of this divine eſtabliſh- 
ment be ſeen in the metropolis, or every 
ſhire, or diſtrict in En gland. Vouchſafe 
to ſuffer the reſpective Lords-Lieutenant 
to repreſent your Majeſty in every county- 
aſſociation, and let a correſpondence be 
kept up, that every neceſſary information 
may be communicated to the great council 
in London. Inveſt this noble confederacy 
with powers to call u pon the rector, 
church- wardens, or any other perſon , of 
every pariſh, to tranſmit to the Board an 
account of what number of acres in fil 
lage, grazing, meadow, or waſte land, there 
may be in his or their particular pariſh. 
The number of beaſts kept, generically de- 


ſcribed, diſtinguiſhing fat from Jean, and 
to whom they belong. The quantity of 


corn 
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corn ſawn, and the quantity reaped by each 
farmer reſpectiyely, of pecifying the fare 
ticular graiv. The quantity of corn, and 
of what ſort, ſont. ta market from time to 
| time, and the quantity, kept i in hand. The 
nunber of farmers | in each pariſh, the rents 
of each man's poſſeſſions, with the names 
of the landbrds and tenants. An account 
of the advanced rents of each farm far the 
laſt twenty-five years, and the different 

riods. at which they were augmented. 
The number of families, how many ſouls 
each contain, diſtinguiſhing their ex and 
age, how they are maintained, and what 
manufattories are carried on in each pariſh. 
The Egyptians had a law, obliging every 
man to give an account once a year, to the 
magiſtrate, where he lived; how he Was ſuſ- 
tained; and what he contributed to the pub- 
lie- weal. If ſuch an account was demanded, : 
and faithfully returned from the people i in 
London, what rightful /. what ſhameful ! 
and what piteous ſcenes would be diſcloſed [ 


and 
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and no doubt many iniquities prevented, 
and miſeries removed, from their bein 8 
| revealed—The Poors rate, and the number 
of paupers in each pariſh, diftinguiſhing 
their age, fox, and ' conditign of © health. 
From ſuch a return, your Majeſty will be 
much alarmed ; you will there fee that 
your fubjects in England are taxed with 
three millions a year, to maintain a num- 
ber of people, rendered uſeleſs from the 
preſent mode of parochial management 
When the ſtate of the kingdom is thus 
laid open, your Majeſty will be able to re- 
form the innumerable abuſes, which, tho” | 
known in part, are ſtill encouraged, or at 
leaſt ſaffered from inattention; you will be 
a competent judge yourſelf how the | poor 
may be employed, to eaſe the load which | 
their miſcondud, or misfortunes, 1 have heaped 

upon the induſtrious. F acts thus faith- 
fully, and uniformly related, will furniſh 
your Majeſty with ideas, which 121 


be digeſted, and combined into forms, 
pleaſing 
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pleaſing to your ſubjects, and "beneficial 

to the common-wealth.” Theſe, with 
many, many other accounts, the inqui- 
ſitive mind will ſuggeſt as neceſſary ta. 
the perfection of this er en gage>. 
ment. 

From ſuch an open council, invite= 
ing the thoughts, and ſoliciting the aſfiſt- 
ance, of every good citizen, your Majeſty 
wquld be informed of the true ſtate of 
your nation, with regard to its natural 
revenue; and your ſubjects inſtructed to 
manage with integrity thoſe loans which 
nature has fo partially diſtributed in this 
country. Virtue finding eaſier acceſs, you 
will no longer be a ſtranger in your domi- 
nions : you will have the groans of your 

** faithfully explained, when ſpeedy 
and effectual meaſures may be adopted, 
and purſued, to filence the affliction. By 
the light of ſovereign truth you will 
pierce the deep receſſes of the heart, and 
devellop thoſe folds which avarice has ſo 
| {kiltully 
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from the miſery of the times, boughtiup. 
all the corn they could find in the land, 
with a deſign to ſell it out again at an ex- 
 traordinaryayicee,, The Earl, abhorring fo 
deteſtable an avarice, by his authority, 
cauſed: the corn to be ſeized, and fold it 
d the people at a reaſonable rate Marl 
| the 
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the ſequel, men who are; ftceled againſt 
the lamentations of the poor, have hearts 
tempered for the moſt attrocious under 
takings : Bertoff and his affociates were 
ſo incenſed at the injury which jaſice had 
done them, that they aſſaſſinated the Earl, 
at his devotions, in the church, on aſh- 
wedne(day, in the year 1127. . But the 
horrid miſcreants ſuffered in proportion 
to the heinouſheſs of their crime, for 
human invention was racked to torture. 
them. The like gradation of wickedneſs 
will be the ſame, in man ef the ferne 
inferqal complectio ; and we have Bertoffy 
in this country, who only want an oppor- 
tunity to, diſplay their. unnatural proe 
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15 Romgn s had | their Senaculum ; their 
Pers, Venalia, Where t the markets were kept 
and regulated : the Pratores cariates were 
magiſtrates to inſpect the wants of the pedo 
ple, amt te fee, that. che ic of Raug wa 
ny ſupplied, Nich corns and the. office 
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king of Nofthif Blridnd] - Guell ladies 
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place af uaation y for; the meaher peo- 
ple, Jnr redn nd named, were alone 
Expoſed, dtr{ugh. low gratifications 7 ladies 
i706 howegrghle-binh..,apd;well;inftrutted, 
: eto ton Hodge and tg / ſuſcæptible, 
to ſtoop #nRinns oanheeoming the, cha- 
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pk r fellow [BY en 
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does; at the fathk time}: grae+biertonſent 
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able, as it will enrich the poor with con- 
tentment; the wealth that nature intended 
to ſettle upon them. Powerful, as the opu- 
lent will confirm their authority, by the 
charter of humanity : and permanent, 
as your ſubjects are to expect much, and 
to venture little, for an appointment 
founded upon public ſpirit, where private 
intereſt had no ſhare in the firſt idea of 
it, opens the moſt uninterrupted proſ- 
pect of longevity; and a ſurther promiſe 
of continuance, from a frugality in the 
conduct of it. 

Permit me to obſerve to your Majeſty, 
that this being, intentionally, a Board of 
Reformation, you can only expect men 
of unſullied and benevolent minds to take 
their ſeat at it: men, who wiſh to prove 
to the world, that patriotic virtue has 
nothing venal or mercenary about her. 
The building perhaps the Pantheon — 
what an illuſtrious alteration—cretary, 
| clerks, 
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clerks, flationary, houſe-keeper, coals, and 
candles, enumerate the expence ; for the 
directors, beyond the ſcandal of a doubt, 


will officiate, and tranſact their part of 


the buſineſs from the moſt intereſted mo- 


tives, the valuable conſideration of doing 


honour to their country and themſelves, 


in promoting the happineſs of their fellow - 
creatures. | 4] 

Your Majeſty's companions, at this 
board; being thus affociated by moral 


rectitude, will not be expoſed to thoſe 


degradations which a more ſplendid order 


of companions, recommended by vanity 


on one part, and choſen from affection, 


or intereſt, on the other, have formerly 
experienced. 

Sir Andrew Harclay, Knight, and 
Earl of Carliſle, in the reign of Edward 


the ſecond, was accuſed of receiving a 


large ſum of money from Sir James 


Douglas, by which traiterous practice 


* the 
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the king's army was defeated by the Scots, 
at the Abbey of Bokelande. The ſaid Earl 
was condemned firſt to have his ſpurs 
hewed off from his heels, with an ax, and 
- his ſword broke over his head; his gown, 
hood, girdle and coat, were then taken off. 
Thus degraded from the honour of knight- 
hood, he was further ſentenced to be 
hanged, beheaded, and diſboweiled ; his 
bowels to be burnt, his body quartered, 
his head ſet on London Bridge, and his 


four quarters hung up in four different 


towns in England, as a frightful and 
humiliating example to others. — This 
judgement was executed in the year 1322, 
before the order of the garter was inſti- 
tuted, conſequently not meant to cenſure 
any part:cular aſſociation of men, but only 
to exhibit a proof in this hiſtorical rela- 
-tion, that-even right honourable characters, 
are not exempt from the moſt difingenu- 


ous propenſities. 


This 
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This new inſtitution muſt introduce 3 
companions who will be faithful to your 
Majeſty, in their love to your ſubjects ; 
and the paſſions being here levelled to one 
even ſtandard, they will meet with no diſ- 
appointments, to put them out of temper, 
and ſet them againſt the adminiſtration: of 
Agrarian politics; they will unite in one in- 
tereſt, and join their wiſdom, and their en- 
quiries to your Majeſty's, for one great end 
the public good. You will there be 
adviſed in, and informed of, every oc- 
curence in terrene conomy. You will 
know that land is rated ſo high in Ireland, 
that they cannot raiſe ſeed at a price low 
enough to eſtabliſh their linen manufactory 
upon a permanent baſis. That your ſubjects 
in Scotland have little occaſion to emigrate 
acroſs the Atlantic, ſo long as they have, to 
the ſhame of many, ſo much uncultivated 
land in their own country ; and. what is 


ſtill more reprehenfible, ſo much vaſte 


in 
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in ours, even* within a few miles of the 
capital. „ a 

T he dominicales, lands formerly belong- 
ing to the kings of France, were, by 
-order of Charlemain, rented in ſmall par- 
cels, to little farmers, at a ninth part of 
their value; this philanthropy, as it raiſed 
many induſtrious families from want, con- 
tributed to, tae welfare of mankind. 

In the courſe of your Majeſty's en- 
quiries, it will appear to the Board, that 
copybelde, or what the law very properly 
erms baſe tenures, are exceedingly oppref- 
five to your ſubjects; very diſcouraging to 
induſtry ; and repugnant to that Britifh 
fpirit of ſreedora, which warms the minds 
of the lower people: and what men of 
eſtate ſeem ſo paſſionately to admire in 
theory, and fo cagerly to avoid in practice. 
For fo unzenerous are the humours of 
men, that while they are raving for liber- 


ty in public, they are privately contriving 


various 
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various expedients to enſlave thoſe who fall 
within the vortex of their power, I can aſ- 
ſure your Majeſty it is no uncommon thing 

to ſee a ſeoffee lord forging chains for his 
own vaſſals, yet affecting to exterminate the 
very idea of ſlavery in every other corner 
of the world. A copyhold is a kind of pro- 
vincial empire; jt has its local courts and 
cuſtoms, which are as binding as laws; 
it is the laſt remains of feodal tyranny; 
and the. ſeodaries are, at this day, dupes 
to the paſſions of the lord; a prey to 
the ſteward; and a victim to the interpre- | 
tation of law. Many ſorfeit their right 
of inheritance from net being acquainted 
with the moges; or intricacies, of a Court- 
Baron. Frequently it has happened that 
a combination of kindred and tenants 
have deſtroyed a ſurrender, to ſet aſide the 
will of a teſtator, to the injury of ſome 
helpleſs minor, who had the moſt natural 
right to his benevolence land many have 


ſufercd 
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| | ſuffered the moſt manifyings .the moſt 
| ruinous, -diſappointmgats,, from the neg- 
| _'  bIect of ſome other more trifling,pya&Yio, 


| which the conſtitution of former,, times 
has entailed upon us. Theſe'- pernicious 
dregs of deſpotiſm hęing made known. to 
1 your Majeſty, eyery; Aang and generous 
A method may be ſuggeſted, diſcuſſed, and 
1 proſecuted, to the relief, and ſatisfaction, 
of all parties ; to inveſtitures of ſo fatal a 


"tendency may be remgyc@,and cyery ſubject 


10 „N. ss 
anci ted i in the oſſeſſion 1 
| m_ Fas I * 

ma 9 

? our ajc ſty m y, from time to time, 
2 1 aſſiſtance of parliament, in this 

"10347? 

important undertaking. 


: "The Lem. and parochial laws, will 
| paſs in review, and the confuſed multitude 
| of ſtatutes be reduced to a ſmall, clear, 
| yet comprehenſive code, — Many other 


era 


favourable changes will take place, to the n 
caſe and happineſs of a free, and, by 


44 {! * 


nature, a generous people. 
| 1 | | The 
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a W thais e and 
— humanity, awaken'd, every act of wi. 
dom, and beneficence, may be expected, 
den, GT RO of e and = | 

May the en c of this 1 "ME 
rrine, approach the Council of Agricul- 
ture with clear heads, and unpolluted 
hearts May the grain of chis country 
be the verbenæ, the ſacred herbs to de- 
corate the altar of truth — May your 
Najeſty long fill the ſuggeftum, or chair 
of pre-eminence, to defend the temple 
| from the contamination of vain men, 
who prizing their talents, more than their 
integrity, deceive mankind into opinions, 
deſtrückive of the peace, and welfare of 
the nation. May the bleſſing of abun- 
dance be contitiued for a ſeries of years, 

under your Majeſty's gracious, and benign 
government "and hen the great ruler of 

_ may. . i fitting to exact from 

you, 
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you, the debt ſo 2 claimed by nature, 
that the annals of your Majeſty's reign 


may be held up, by a grateful poſterity, 


as an un- erring precept, for the conduct 
of future princes, is the moſt ardent and 
——_— wiſh , | | | 


* 


May it pleaſe your Maj, 


| Your -Ma 8 | 


ho 


' moſt loyal, and moſt devoted, 


: Subject and Servant, 


W. DON AL DSO N. 
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